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SUPPLEMENT 


AUCTIONS 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
On the Watling Street, 3 miles from Bletchley 
ROBINSON & HALL 
are instructed by Sir Everard Duncombe 
Bart., D.S.0O., D.L., J.P., to offer for Sale by 
Auction at the Conservative Club, Bletchley, 
on Thurs., August 29, 1957, at 3 p.m., as a 
Whole or in Lots, unless previously sold, the 
Kastern Portion of the very attractive 
country Estate known as 
BRICKHILL ESTATE 
including Home Farm (167 acres) and Park 
Varm (147 acres), Duncombe and other 
Woods, containing valuable stands of timber. 
Accommodation Land, Three Lodges, Ex- 
tending to an area of 428 acres. Mainly with 
Vacant Possession. Particulars, plan and 
conditions of sale may be obtained of the 
Auctioneers’ Offices: 
15A ST. PAUL’S SQ., BEDFORD 
Tel. 2201. 


FOR SALE 


PROPERTY IN SOUTH BUCKS? 
Consult HETHERINGTON & SECREDT, 
¥.A.1., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886/7/8), 
Beaconsfield (Vel. 249). 
EASTBOURNE AND BEXHILL 
Willingdon. Little Common. 
Architect-designed unique Cottages and 
Flats. Mature grounds in charming loca- 
tion. \ With or without central heating and 
C.H.W. Gardens maintained. £2,000-£3,600. 
Illustrated brochure from 
KEWHURSTD GRANGE, LTD., 
Upper Kings Drive, Willingdon. 
Hampden Park 805. 
ASTBOURNE. Det. Mod. House (1934) 
expensively fitted for sale at £7,300 I ree- 
hold. 5 beds (2 with basins) ; # tiled bathroom, 
imm. heater, 2 rec., study, } tiled cloakroom, 
# tiled kitchen, Ideal boiler, walk-in larder, 
3 Sep. W.C.’s, fuel store, det. garage, large 
easily maintained garden. Golt courses, 5 
mins. walk, town centre, 5 mins. car. Hor 
fuller details, write KBox 929 (No Agents). 
RELAND. BaAtTTeRSBY & CO., Estate 
Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.I., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting. 
KESWICK. By River Greta modern resi- 
dence with tine views of fells 360 deg., 
3 beds., dressing room, 2 basin, bath., linen, 
w.c. Lounge hall,, parquet floor, dining, 
study, kitchen, cloakroom, etc., central 


heating, lawns, orchard, rockery, flower beds, , 


kitchen garden, approx. 23 acres, green- 
house, summer house. Photos and details 
from W. F. HODGSON, Goatfield, Keswick, 
Cumberland. 


AIDSTONE.—Outskirts, bus route. 
Period House, 4 bedrooms, 2 reception. 
Space garage. Mains. Freehold. 
£1,500.—Box 895. is 
EAR SUDBURY, SUFFOLK. Modern 
House. Main electricity. Good water 
supply. Modern drainage. Attractive garden. 
—Particulars: Tel. Twinstead 341. 


ORTH CORNWALL. With carriage 
gates adjoining village green of one .of 
the prettiest villages in Cornwall. Gentle- 
man’s Residence, secluded, in reasonably 
sized grounds. 5 bedrooms, hobby room, 
bathroom, sep. w.¢., entrance hall with 
cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, usual domestic 
offices. 2 garages (One for 3 cars). All in very 
good order. £3,850. A464/2. 
Particulars from BUTTON, MENHENITT AND 
Murron, Lrp., Auctioneers, Wadebridge, N. 
Cornwall (Tel. 33). 


SUFFOLK. Beautifully converted 

* Cottage. Country/sea (10 miles), 
Semi-det, (privacy). 3 bed., 2 rec. Low rates. 
Help avail. Orchard, garden, £1,750. Box 936. 


LD BOSHAM. A charming old-world 

Cottage Residence in good order 
throughout, in protected position, near fore- 
shore and ideal for yachting enthusiasts, etc. 
Various attractive features; 3 bedrooms, 
bathroom, spacious lounge, dining room, 
kitchen and useful stores. Double garage and 
picturesque garden. £4,250. FIELD AND 
PALMER (EMSWORTH), F.A.I., Emsworth, 
Hants (2219). 


PATRIXBOURNE, near Canterbury. A 

most attractive, charming old-world 
House, 14th century, carefully modernised; 
3/4 beds., etc.—Full details, COLLIER AND 
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classified pro _rties 


RESIDENCE OF EXCEPTIONAL IN- 
TEREST with highly important antique 
Furnishings. k 

FOXROCK, CO. DUBLIN 

On 123 Acres. 

For Sale by Private Treaty. 

due to ill-health of vendor. 
This property is undoubtedly the finest of its 
kind in the country. The residence has been 
re-designed and decorated at a cost of 
£10,000, and is equipped with modern central 
heating throughout. Accommodation com- 
prises briefly—impressive entrance hall, 
dining room (26 by 16), drawing room (20 x 
20), study, large sun room, indoor garden 
with lily pond and waterfall, modern kitchen. 
Upstairs: Main bedroom suite with bath- 
room and dressingroom, 6 other bedrooms, 
2 other bathrooms, etc., 3-car garage, 

2 greenhouses. 

This is an outstanding property, and must 
appeal to the most discerning person of 
wealth desiring a very unique home, or very 

suitable for an HKmbassy. 
Price, including complete furnishings, £35,000 
or near offer. Sale separately would be 
considered.— Box. 930. 


EALD OF KENT. Soundly built pre- 

war and completely fitted small Country 
Residence on 2 floors. 14 miles from pleasant 
small town and on bus route. 2 reception, 
4 bed. (3 basins), 1 dressing, 2 bath. Garage, 
etc. All mains. About 1} acres. Rates £55. 
£5,300.—Box 938. 


ILTS. and Glos. boundaries. A few 

miles south of Cirencester. Excellent 
modern Country Residence, secluded in park- 
like surroundings. Lounge hall, 3 reception 
rooms, cloakroom (h. and ¢.), kitchen and 
offices (Aga cooker), 10 bedrooms, 3 bath- 
rooms (top floor forms a flat). Double garage. 
Electric hght, main water. Wooded grounds. 
Ideal for family residence or small institu- 


tional use. Cottage avyailable.—Joint 
Agents, CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & ED- 
WARDS, Cheltenham (Tel. 53439), and 


FARRANT, WIGHTMAN & PINNIGER, Swindon 
(Tel. 5151/2). 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 


SMALLHOLDINGS 

For Sale 

Y AUCTION later, if not sold privately 

beforehand. The residential red land, 
Pig, Poultry and Market Garden Holding 
known as Jews Moor, Crediton. Charming 
old-world cottage-style residence (2 rec., 4 
bed., bath.). 2 large modern greenhouses. 
Bungalow. Large range of pig buildings, etc. 
17 acres of prime main-road red land.—De- 
tails from Joint Sole Local Agents, RICKEARD, 


GREEN & MIOHELMORE, 82, Queen Street, 
Exeter, or HELMORES, Crediton. 


ENBIGHSHIRE. Good freehold Stock 

and Dairy Farm in delightful valley, 
51 acres,part re-seeded. Modernised dwelling 
house excellent range of farm buildings,: 
comprising first-class stabling. boxes, etc.; 
pigsties; implement shed; cowhouse, etc. 
Low rateable value. Telephone connected. 
For sale, immediate vacant possession. Par- 
ticularly ‘suitable for person interested in 
bloodstock. Apply C. H. WILLIAMS & Co., 
Land Agents, Salop House, Salop Road, 
Oswestry (Tel. 2). 


HERTFORDSHIRE. London 30 miles. 

Compact delightful period Farmhouse. 
4 bed., 3 reception. Mains water 
. Outbldgs. £6,500 Fhld.—Box 909. 


N THE GREEN BELT TRIANGLE OF 

WINDSOR, ASCOT, MAIDENHEAD. 
A really first-class T.T. attested agricultural 
property of 78 acres with medium sized 
residence having 3 reception rooms, panelled 
hall, 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Delightful 
gardens and grounds. Tennis court. Model 
buildings for herd of 35 cattle. 5 good cot- 
tages, all with bathrooms. Everything in 
first-class repair. At present the home of a 
well-known Shorthorn breeder. For Sale 
privately. Price £25,000 Freehold, with 
Vacant Possession. View by arrangement 
with sole agent.—A. MARTIN - FRENCH, 
F.R.1,0.8., F.A.I., 14, Clifford Street, London 
W.1. (HYDe Park 1953-4-5.) 


7 acres 
and el 


GARDENER, 9,. The Parade, Canterbury. 
£4750, Wanted 
SEAVIEW, Isle of Wight. Choice position ANTED IMMEDIATELY — Gentle- 


on the seafront near the Starboard Club 
and rarely available. 2 excellent reception, 
4 main bedrooms, in excellent order £3,950 
or offers.—FRANCIS PITTIS AND SON, Seaview. 


T. MAWES. Bungalow, 5 bed., 2 rec: 
double garage. Own beach. All mains.— 
Box 928. 


man’s Small Estate, 150-300 acres, 
preferably in Sussex. Must be in really first- 
class condition. Small house essential, cot- 
tages and first-class buildings. Rubbish not 
entertained. Money available immediately. 
—Write, giving full particulars, to H. V. 
COZENS, 2, Curzon Place, Park Lane, W.1. 


EVON. Dartmouth and Kin 
Slapton Sands, Bigbury and S$: 
districts. hia 
FREE LIST AVAILABLE PROPER 
£550 to £20,000. i Fi 

The Leading Agents: 


TucKERS, 1, 2 and 3, Hauley Roag 
Dartmouth. Tel. 196 and 150. | 


NE ROPERTIES 
BO Hastbourne is the finest 
... th and we are developing 
its best r estate. Freehold bunga- 
lows and 200 to £10,000. Booklet 
C.L. free « —MARTIN & SAUNDERS, 
LI@D., 119 reat, Hastbourne, 
BUILD: SITES & LAND 
UCKS. * 2. Delightful plot, 72 by 
180 ft. rden, lawns, swimming 
pool, glaz« ), dressing room, green- 
houses. S¢ vate estate overlooking 
golf cours es London. £1,800.— 
PHILLIPS Harefield Place, Ux- 
bridge, Mi i ridge 3793. 
f ié TO LET 
BERI) | (RE. About 12 miles 
from \, Imposing, commodious 
and beau nished Castle. To be let 
for at lea vy or longer at extremely 
reasonab |i 5 bedrooms, apart from 
staff quai ral bathrooms, charming 
reception nd billiards room, ample 
offices. Ci iting, main electricity, ete. 
Close to ¢ courses. Rent would in- 
clude grou: y about 10 miles distant 
and low hooting around castle.— 
For photo further particulars, apply 
GODDARD H, 22, King Street, St. 
James's, 8, Whitehall 2721. 
FLATS TO LET 
JUNBR! D WELLS. Delightfully 
spacious n favoured Mount Ephraim 
area, adjact .on, station and Pantiles. 
Large louny ‘jient bedrooms, modern 
bathroom ») icularly attractive fitted 
kitchen. T ; years’ lease at £348 p.a., 
exclusive. [ouNT EPHRAIM COURT, 
Molyneux ! |, Tunbridge Wells. Tel. 
22596. Reé ative available daily, 
including S93 ae 
WANTED FOR 
DEMOLITION 
EMOLIT! Cys Old property cleared 
by_S8y¥ I & SONS DEMOLITION, 
Lrp., 282 Road, London, §..12. 


LEE 


ii 


"OVERSEAS 


Farms For Sale 
ENYA. Farm, 1,150 aeres. 300 
Friesian and followers. Extensive 
dairy equip1 tractor, implements. Excel- 
lent furnished louse, swimming pool, bailiff’s 
house, fine 1 buildings. Net profit over 
easing. All-in valuation 
13,500 cash, balance over up 
2 : +°% 0.n.0.— Write EH. & By, 
100, Bourne London, N.13. 
To Let 


HARMING VILLA, 2 m. Mentone. Sleep 
four. Service avail. Mod. Sterling rent. 
Three to e from Sept. 1.—Box 927. 


RECTORY 


MERSHA, GREAT MISSENDEN, 
CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern coun- 
try.— Pretty & HLLIs, Amersham (Tel. 27), 
Gt. Miss (2363), and Chesham (81206). 


gh 


ERKS, «KS, and surrounding Coun- 

ties. ‘ and Country Properties of all 
types.—M IN. & POLE (incorporating 
WATTS & N),; 28, Market Place, Reading 
(Tel. 502 lines), and at Caversham, 
Wokingham snd High Wycombe. 


ODEN AND DISTRICT 
—Agents TAINES & Co. (Est. 1892), 
Devonshire Road, Bexhill. Tel. 349. : 
HANNE}! ISLANDS. English Agents 
™ with local offices —RuUMSEY & RUMSEY, 
Bournemouth, and 14 branch offices. 
OTSWOL}S. Also Berks, Oxon and 
Wilts.—liopps & CHAMBERS, Chartered 
Surveyors, Chartered Auctioneers and Estate 
Agents, ; 62-63), and 
Faringdon (Tel | 
DEVON and 8.W. COUNTIES. For selec- 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—Rivpon, 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.1., Exeter (Tel. 59378). 


EXHILL, 


DORSET AND SOMERSET.—PETER ~ 


SHERSTON & WyYLAM, Sherborne (Tel. 61). 
Properties of character, Surveys. Valuations. 
ESSsEx AND SUFFOLK.—Country Pro- 

perties and Farms.—C. M. STANFORD 
AND SON, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). 
JERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.—E. S. 

TAYLOR, Lrp., J, Bond Street, St. Helier. 
Agents for ‘Superior residential properties. 
JERSEY. F. LE GALLAIS & SON, oldest Est. 

House Agents, Bath Street, St. Helier. 


JERSEY, C.I. VARDON, Hall & 
House and Estate Agents, 4, | 

Street, St. Helier. Tel.: Central 4010 a 
for all types of property and investme: 


OMERSET, DORSET, DEVON 
details of Residential and Agricew 
properties consult R. B. Taynor & | 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-6) 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. : 
SOUTH DEVON. For coast-line | 
country properties. —ERIO LLOYD, } 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062). — 


SURREY. Property in all parts of 
~ county.—W.K. Moor® & Co., Surye} 
Carshalton (Tel. Wallington 5577, 41) 


SUSSEX and ADJOINING COUNT 
JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heath, spi 

‘ istsin high-class Residences and Estates, 1 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 


SUSSEX COAST. BEXHILL ! 
COODEN. Seaside and country pr 
ties.—GORDON GREEN & WEBBER, F 
9 and 11, Sea Road, Bexhill. Tel. 410, 


USSEX. Specialists in Country | 
dences aid Estates throughout, 
County.—BrapL~EY & VAUGHAN of | 
wards Heath (Tel. 91, 3 lines). ! 


AUNTON and district, W. R. J. Gr 
SLADE & Co., Chartered Auctioneers 
Estate Agents, 2, Hammet Street, Tam 


TORQUAY AND Ss. DEVON. for't 
and Country Properties. — WAyec 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). { 


TUNSBRIDGE WELLS. Between Lo: 
and the coast. For houses, land, é 
BRACKETT & SONS (Est. 1828), 27-29,/1 
Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). 


EST SUSSEX AND EAST HAI 

SHIRE.—WHITEHEAD & WHITEH: 

South Street, Chichester (Tel. 2478, 31 
and four branches. 


FURNITURE REMOVER 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


RMY & NAVY STORES, Westmin 

S.W.1, for reliable removals (home 
overseas), warehousing, furniture de} 
tories, excellent storage.—Estimates 
Chiswick 8446 (or Victoria 1234). 


Dont MAKE A MOVE without se 
Hamptons first. Furniture and e 
expertly packed, removed and prom 
delivered in complete security. Fi 
safest, most comprehensive storage facil 


in the U.K. Telephone Hamptons— 
take a load off your mind.  Estim 
free. Reasonable _ terms. — HamMpT 


DEposiToRY, Ingate Place, London, $.) 
Tel. MACaulay 3434. 


OUSEHOLD REMOVALS ABRO 
Illustrated booklet of intormation, 
104, free on request.—PitT & Scot, L 
1-3, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E. 
Passages arranged. 


OVERSEAS REMOVALS. Sett 

effects packed and forwarded by P 
FORDS, removers and storers. First- 
storage. Branches in all large towns. F 
Office: 102, Blackstock Road, London, 
(Tel. CAN. 4444.) \ 


REMOVALS to all parts are safe in 

hands of DAviEs, TURNER & Co., ] 
(Established 1870), 4, Lower Belgrave. 
London, 5.W.1. SLOane 3455. Air remo 
to the Continent a speciality. Send 
brochure. 


WARING & GILLOW. Unrivalled 

vice. Specialists in foreign remova: 
all parts at keenest prices. Hstimates 
advice free. 164, Oxford Street, London, 
(MUS. 5000), and 143, Lord Street, So 
port (Southport 56877), 


WEST COUNTRY removal special 

export packers and shippers. f 
recommendations, estimates free 
BLATCHFORDS PACKERS & REMOVERS, L 
Exeter. Tel. 56261-2, 


MORTGAGES 


MORTGAGES. Shops, Offices, Block 

Plats, Factories, Town & Country Hot 
—TALLACK, Storr & Co., Lrp., 37, & 
Street, E.C.3. Estd, 1806. 


EDUCATIONAL 
PA DNECE free to parents seeking Boarding- 
i schools and good summer holiday accommo- 
dation for children.—Write, stating district. fees, 
age, date of entry, etc. BURROWS SCHOLASTIC 
BUREAU, 3, Imperial House, Cheltenham. Pub- 
lishers of ‘‘Schools of England,”’ etc., post free &,’8. 


T COOKS SCHOLASTIC SERVICE you can 

obtain information and personal advice con- 
cerning Day and.Boarding Schools (Secretarial, 
Domestic Science). Tutorials and all specialised 
study in this country and abroad. Call, or send 
details of your special requirements: THOS. 
COOK & SON, LTD., Berkeley Street, London, 
W.1. (GROsvenor 4000). 

AVIES, LAING & DICK, 7, Holland Park, 

W.11. Individual tuition for examination Ser- 
vices, General Entrance Scholarships, lst M.B. 
General Certificates at all levels. Tel.: PAR. 7437. 


classified announcements 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 283 


EDUCATIONAL—contd. 


EGGIEDEN PRIVATE SCHOOL, PERTH, for 

girls 6 to 14 years. Inspected by Scottish 
Education Department. Qualified staff. Exten- 
sive grounds, home produce. Healthy, outdoor 
life in happy home surroundings. Riding a 
speciality. Prospectus from The Principal, LADY 
MARGARET DRUMMOND-HAY. 


TAFFORD HOUSE TUTORIAL COLLEGE, 
Principal: H. L. Allsopp, O.B.E., T.D., M.M. 
(Cantab.). Individual and group tuition, resident 
and non-resident. —10, Phillimore Gardens, 
Kensington, W.8. Tel.: WES. 5799. 


Gis who wish to perfect their languages 


with a view to working abroad are recom- 
mended to train at ST. GODRIC’S COLLEGE 
FOR SECRETARIES AND LINGUISTS, where 
they will have excellent facilities for studying 
both languages and secretarial work and for 
meeting students from all parts of the world. 
Intensive courses for university graduates. Day 
and residential. New courses 3rd September 
and 1st October, 1957, 
Apply J. W. LOVERIDGE, M.A. Cantab.), 
ST. GODRIO’S COLLEGE, 2, Aree Road, 
Hampstead, London, N.W.3. HAMpstead 9831. 
@20kP AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 

SCHOOL, 34, St. Giles, Comprehensive train- 
ing. Tel. 55966. Christmas term 18th Sept. Pros. 


pes EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMES 
ECONOMY, LTD., The autumn term | 
mences 2nd October. 
Economy taught. Day and residential pu 
Certificate granted. — PRINCIPAL, 
RANDALL, ist Class Diploma, Edinburgh 
lege of Domestic Science. 


All subjects of Dom 


HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLI 

59/62, South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 
5306-8. 
essential. 


Early application for vacancies 
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Paul Tanqueray 


MISS ZOE ENGLEHEART 


Miss Zoe Engleheart is the youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Francis Engleheart, of the Priory, Stoke-by-Nayland, 
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ADVERTISEMENT AND 
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ANOTHER WAGE RISE 


ARM-WORKERS could not be denied 
ae increase in their minimum wage rates, 

only £7 1s. weekly for a man, when 
everyone else is getting increases. The busmen 
recently accepted lls. a week rise and the Qs. 
rise for farm-workers does not look excessive in 
this context, although actual wages earned in 
farming are considerably above the statutory 
minimum. This rise has been awarded by the 
Agricultural Wages Board, whose writ runs in 
England and Wales, but there is little doubt that 
the Scottish Board will follow the same line. 
Then for Britain the extra charge falling on farm 
production costs for a whole year will be slightly 
over £16 million. 

The award does not take effect until 
October 28, and unless the season behaves 
extraordinarily badly, grain harvest should be 
completed by then, and so should the lifting of 
potatoes and most of the sugar-beet. The extra 
charge will accordingly not fall on the 1957 
harvest beyond the final stages of preparing 
produce for market. Nowadays much of the 
grain harvest is got by combine harvesters and 
less threshing of ricks is left for. winter and 
spring. Farmers will not receive any immediate 
compensation in prices for this season’s crops 
or their livestock. production until April next. 

Other industries, such as the coal-mines and 
the railways, require immediate compensation 
in higher prices for wage increases, and indeed 
in some cases prices to consumers have been 
raised to a point that allows for higher costs to 
come. In the case of farming employers will be 
paying out higher wages to their cowmen, 
shepherds, pigmen, poultrymen and others for 
the five months from November to March next 
before the price guarantees to the industry can 
be adjusted. This extra cost will be brought 
into the reckoning of the farm price guarantees 
next spring. It will come into the sum total, but 
will not necessarily be carried through to the 
prices guaranteed for the individual commo- 
dities. Here the undertaking given by the 
Government about long-term assurances may 
be recalled. In the words of the White Paper, 
the total value of the guarantees, including 
production grants, will be maintained each year 
at nt less than the amount resulting from 
taking 974 per cent. of the total value of the 
guarantees in the preceding year and adding 
cost increases (such as this wage rise) or sub- 
tracting cost decreases that have occurred on 
review commodities since the last annual review. 
When it comes to the individual products the 
assurance is that the guaranteed price for each 
will not be reduced by more than 4 per cent. in 
any one year or in the case of livestock and 
livestock products by more than 9 per cent. over 
three years. 

Nothing is said about the detailed applica- 
tion of increased costs to particular commodities. 
What may happen is that the Government will 
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decide that the lines of production which are 
considered less desirable from the national point 
of view (eggs for instance) will not be relieved of 


extra wage costs and more will be given to those 
commodities that are considered most desirable, 
provided always that the guaranteed pr'ce for 
any product is not reduced. by more than 4 per’ 
cent. next year or in the case of livestoci 9 per 
cent. over three years. The egg producer and the 
milk producer may again get short shrift next 
spring. 

These wage increases in farming do not 


spell any higher prices inthe shops. 

however, mean that the amount of 

subsidies will not be reduced next year 
advantage of taxpayers as much as could ot! 
wise have been expected. There could ha, 
a cut of about £30 million in the farm subsidies, 
assuming no setback in the progressive produc- 
tivity and efficiency of the industry this y 
Now the reckoning must be £30 milli 


£16 million. In accepting this position, farmers 
can perhaps derive some satisfaction ir the 
thought that if every other major industry were 
expected to develop its producti and 
efficiency to take a reduction of 25 pe rt. in 
prices each year there would not be so much 


anxiety about inflation. 


REFLECTION 


IHE clouds ave wavelets in the 
They mirror on a waveless s 
So pale, so still, it seems to lie 
Celestial in tranquillity. 


If on a turning world the water 
Could spread above, the air below, 
This summer seascape would noi altey 
But he as still as 1t hes now. 
CARLA LANYON LANYON. 


RE-SHAPING LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


HEN the House of Commons ussed 
last week the Government’s plan for the 


reform of local government in En; d and 
Wales, the debate proceeded upon the contents, 
not of a Bill, but of three White Papers explain- 
ing the proposals. The Bill is to c later. 
Such preliminary consultation is typical of the 
Government's approach to this vast and com- 
plex problem. In 1945 it was generally agreed 


that local government was ripe for 
Recognising that, the Labour Governm 
an attempt which came to an abrupt halt, and 
they made no further effort. Discussic i 
subject continued among those asso 
which the various types of local go 
bodies belong; but no prospect o 
agreement appeared. When the presen 
ment came into office, the new Mi 
counsel with those associations and ef 
reach agreement were renewed, until i 
generally admitted that further discussi 
serve no purpose and that the time 
had come. Those were the circumstances in 
which the Government formulated the proposals 
discussed last week. The abundance of criticism 
offered in the House and outside must be 
assessed in the light of all that went before, and 
of the impossibility of reaching proposals which 
would be generally acceptable. Some of the 
differences of opinion will disappear only when 
practical experience of a new Act shows which 
view is most nearly right. For that reason alone 
no one could regard any new Local Government 
Act in its entirety as having more than an 
interim and experimental character, no matter 
which party initiated it. Too much audacity 
could produce chaos, followed by hasty improvi- 
sations to correct blunders. Those who want 
audacity and berate the Government for timidity 
should remember that the Government have 
had the courage to act where their predecessors 
did nothing, and that they have heard and 
considered all the advice that experience could 
offer. 


WATER CONSERVATION MADE EASY 


HE most useful inventions are often 
astonishingly simple. Into this category 
comes a new way of saving water devised in 
Australia. This is to spread an extremely thin 
film—around one twenty-millionth of an inch— 
over the surface of reservoirs to restrict 
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evaporation. The material used is cetyl alcoho 
which is obtained from sperm whales and is 
used in the production of emulsifiers and 
detergents. It is harmless to human beings 
animals and crops, and is tasteless when diluted 
The compound is either fed from pipes just 
below water level, or released from small glass 
fibre rafts; little is needed to give several 
months’ protection against evaporation, which 
is reduced by a minimum of 25 per cent. The 
method is expected to conserve several million 
gallons of water in Australia each year. Though 
the problem of evaporation is presumably less 
pressing in cooler, damper Britain, the methoc 
may well be of interest to water undertakings 
here, where water reserves are Causing concert 
in some areas. 


ANCIENT SKILLS 


ERY often, in a museum, one is surprisec 

by the quality of some piece of craftsman: 
ship in relation to one’s conception of the 
primitiveness of the culture from which it came 
The relics from Ur in the British Museum pro 
vide one example of fine workmanship as old a: 
civilisation; the Great Pyramid demonstrate: 
an exactitude of alignment which some modert 
builders might well emulate. Some ancien’ 
techniques aré in use to-day, unchanged i 
principle: hard soldering was known in U: 
5,000 years ago; casting, welding, forging 
annealing and joining glass to metal are all very 
old. The Bronze Age saw the invention of the 
saw, ‘which vastly affected carpentry, ston¢ 
working and;.of course, by rendering the whee 
possible, transport. Other unexpected invention: 
of that time were wire, nails, hinges, spring: 
and draughtsmen’s compasses. One nev 
approach of the archeologist is to attempt tc 
recreate ancient objects using only the primitiv 
implements and materials which were available 
One such experiment which has been recently 
described was to produce a pattern-weldec 
sword such as the Anglo-Saxons had, using 
only a primitive bellows, anvil and vice, tong: 
and hammer. Forty-three hours’ work weré 
spent on the blade alone, which involved 12% 
separate applications of intense heat and con 
siderable grinding. Such work demonstrates the 
excellence of the ancient craftsman, which i: 
also revealed by analyses of antique metal anc 
glass, the constituents of which often seem tc 
have been calculated with greater care than i: 
demanded by many specifications to-day. Ther« 
is no doubt that, even in this technological age 
modern man can learn from his far-off ancestors 
and. that we need to revise our ideas about thei: 
technical skills. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS THE YEAR ROUND 


HE fact that some plants flower only wher 

days are long and some when days are shor 
is now well known and has been exploited ir 
various ways, notably with the chrysanthemum 
which is a short-day plant. In America the 
basic technique has been developed to com 
mercial proportions. “Mother” plants are 
grown with a long day, which is achieved, wher 
the natural nights are long, by putting or 
electric lights for a short period in the middl 
of the night. From these plants, which are thu: 
prevented from flowering, successive batche: 
of cuttings are rooted, and the resulting plant: 
are grown, as they mature, in short days, whicl 
means covering them, in summer, with blacl 
cloth between 5 p.m. and 8 a.m. Apart fron 
this control of light, temperature is carefull 
regulated and choice of varieties is important 
In this country, in contrast to the United States 
there is a certain amount of ‘‘consumer resist 
ance” to having chrysanthemums all the yea: 
round, but they do possess wonderful lastins 
qualities and florists seem to think that they 
will be bought if they are there, as they probably 
will be in a few years. A different aspect o 
light control is demonstrated by a recent com 
plaint to the council of Cudworth, Yorkshire 
New street lights have been installed, and « 
miner who, like many other North-Countrymen 
grows chrysanthemums as a hobby, complain 
that one of the new lamps shines into his garde1 
and, by thus creating long-day conditions 
retards and even prevents flower-bud formation 
One can imagine rivals at the local show spoilin; 
one another’s blooms with powerful spotlights 
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NOTES 
: By TAN NIALL 


| HUNDERSTORMS are not frequent in 
my part of North Wales, and they are 

© almost always of brief duration, although 
ve sometimes get wonderful lightning displays. 
| was watching one of these electrical storms 
jhe other evening, when it struck me as 
lather odd that at least a dozen swifts were 
larting about the sky after flies when every 
other bird seemed to have fallen silent. The 
nsects, contrary to weather lore, continued to 
maintain altitude and the swifts stayed with 
them. Shortly after this the thunder broke and 
the boulder-rolling shook the house. I had been 
ying on a couch in a bay window and saw no 
reason for moving. The swifts remained in the 
uir throughout the storm, flying over the trees 
just across the road. I imagine that the insects 
hatched on this extremely hot evening—the 
thermometer in an upstairs room registered 
84 degs. at nine o’clock—automatically rose on 
the hot air from the ground and the feast was 
too good to be refused. I didn’t see a single 
swallow about. Rain came, and still the swifts 
flew against the background of angry sky, 
lightning and drifting haze of rain. They made 


a most dramatic sight. 
* * 
* 


FEW evenings earlier, when it was almost 
as hot, I chanced to look up when putting 
my car away and saw what I thought to be five 
or six bats about the eaves of a near-by house. 
On examination these proved to be swifts. It 
was by then almost dark, and I wondered just 
how they managed to pick off the insects they 
were chasing between the two houses. Of all the 
summer migrants I think the swift is the most 
mysterious and odd, with its crabbed legs, its 
sweeping wings and its shriek as it slices about 
the sky. I wonder if swifts often share a nest- 
site with swallows. It is something I have never 
noticed, but my children tell me that at a local 
stable where they go to ride swallows have given 
place to swifts and swifts to swallows. I suppose 
a site that attracts a swallow recommends itself 
to a swift and vice versa, but when I was a boy 
I always regretted that we had no house-martins 
in any of the farm outbuildings, whereas another 
farm a mile or so from us had martins every 
year. The swallows never failed to come in all 
the years I can remember, but never once did 
we even see a martin about the place and never 
once did our neighbours have swallows. Swifts 
were quite unknown in the immediate locality. 
Perhaps they are more town or village birds than 
swallows are. I fancy more swallows are to be 
found around farms than around houses in 
built-up areas, but I may be wrong. House- 
martins I am not sure about; but sand-martins, 
of course, are country-dwellers. There is one 
colony in my part of the world, and it seems to 
be the ambition of every ten-year-old boy in the 
district to climb the particular cliff or pit wall 
and get himself a sand-martin’s egg. Not many 
succeed, I am pleased to say, and I am always 
quick to suggest that a martin lays far in and the 
hole is simply infested with fleas, although this is 
not always accepted as the truth. 
* * 
ANY a country solicitor has, I imagine, 
among his collection of legal caricatures 
and so on something that refers to the desire ofa 
litigant for a day’s shooting in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields. When one thinks of the thing it raises a 
faint smile, unless one’s mind goes back to the 
far-off days when perch were to be caught at 
London Docks, when the bustard was still the 
target of flint-lock or blunderbuss and Colonel 
Hawker had yet to come upon the scene. My 
own impressions of London are never favourable 
enough to make me want to hurry back on the 
earliest possible occasion. There may be jays in 
St. James’s Park and Londoners may record 
an astonishing number of comparatively 
rare birds, but I prefer to, wait for the spotted 
flycatcher or the goldcrest, to show up. on my 
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John Tarlton 


THE SADDLER’S SHOP 


own doorstep. If it chooses to drop down at 
places with names like Camberwell, which should 
be beautiful because a butterfly has that name, 
that is its own look-out. 


* * 


WAS saying as much to an old friend who . 


was born and bred in the heart of London, 
and he smiled and remarked that visiting my 
part of the world had enabled him to put a sort 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields aspect to Soho. Some 
time ago, when the Soho Fair was revived, a 
controversy arose as to the meaning of ‘‘ Soho.” 
Many suggestions were put forward in the 
columns of the newspapers that took it up, but 
no conclusion was reached. What does Soho 
mean? My friend sees a simple explanation in 
that word written as “So ho!’’ beneath an old 
engraving of a hare hunt. So ho! he suggests, 
was the hare hunter’s equivalent of Tally ho! 
He was casually inspecting the prints on the 
wall of a local hotel at which he was staying 
when he made this discovery. I couldn’t dispute 
it. Being a pure rustic, I always thought the 
word had some Chinese association, but if they 
shot partridges in Lincoln’s Inn Fields—and I 
suppose they did once upon a time—it is feasible 

that they hunted the hare across Soho. 

* * 
* 

SORT of stiff-neckedness gets into fly fisher- 
Z men at times, I am afraid. I must admit 
that when I come across a party of worm- 
danglers fishing in the mouths of feeders round 
the lake I feel a certain animosity towards them, 
although they have as much right to fish the 
worm as I have to fish the fly. They sit for 
hours waiting for a bite, and sometimes they 
catch very little, but at other times they take 
home a great basket of fish, some of them bigger 
fish than I am able to lure with a fly. There is 
nothing to stop me fishing a worm, but I just 
can’t bring myself to do it. I find spinning 
just about as exciting. I spin and get no 
great pleasure from it, and the simple truth 
is that I fly fish because it is a challenge, 
an art and a major delight. Nothing 
shakes this feeling, even on days when I am 
completely beaten, as happened at the week-end. 


We fished all day for one fish, and repeated the 
verdict that this is the worst season for lake 
fishing in this part of the world for many a year. 
The weather has been all against fly fishing since 
early May, and the only hope is that things will 
improve when September comes. 

Almost as soon as we began to fish the 
mile-and-a-half-long lake I noticed that away 
at the far end, where a leat comes in, three 
people were camping beside the tunnel through 
which the leat reaches the lake from the other 
side of the mountain. I wondered what they 
were up to, but it wasn’t until late afternoon 
that I found out. They were fishing the leat 
with heavy tackle. A minnow trap was set in 
the lake and the minnows were dropped into 
the leat, where trout that are locally known as 
tunnel fish were waiting to seize them. In 
little dams along the shore of the lake they had 
perhaps 50 or 60 trout of about half to three- 
quarters of a pound, some of them in the poor 
condition that marks a fish that lives in a 
somewhat barren leat. “Had any luck?’’ the 
minnow men asked me, I shook my head and 
went on trying to lure just one honestly caught 
trout out of the lake. Sour grapes? I could 
honestly say “ No.” 

* * 
* 

NCIDENTALLY, this being the season for 

fly nuisances—flying ants, hosts_of midges 
and mites, to say nothing of the nightly 
invasion of a score of winged creatures that 
one would need a book to identify—I have 
heard it said that late in the summer, and 
sometimes before wet weather, the housefly 
develops a sting or a spitefulness that makes it 
bite. I believe this is a case of mistaken 
identity, a slander on the housefly. The fly 
that sometimes comes indoors and inflicts its 
bite on the unwary householder is not the 
common housefly, but a creature called the 
sharp-nosed fly. Presumably the damage is 
done by a proboscis sharpened for the purpose. I 
have been bitten more than once and have 
paused long enough to identify the enemy. His 
resemblance to the housefly is remarkable and he 
is, if anything, a little faster off the mark. 


DAMAGE T 


| IGHTNING is, of course, familiar to all of 

us as a cause of damage to individual 

trees. Though the number of trees struck 
is negligible compared with those left unharmed, 
the injury is often so spectacular that it attracts 
perhaps more than its due measure of attention. 
Lightning is not so well known as the cause of 
death of groups of trees, an occurrence which 
happens quite often enough to justify con- 
sideration. 

The mechanism of lightning discharge is 
a very complex matter which need not be dis- 
cussed here, but briefly there is a vast electric 
spark between the earth and a cloud, which 
may, on occasion, use a tree as a conductor in 
order to shorten its path through the air. When 
this happens the tree may be shattered, may 
have a long scar down the trunk, or may escape 
injury completely. The effect varies according 
to the intensity of the discharge and the 
condition of the tree at the time. Exactly how 
the damage happens is still a debatable question. 
If the damage is severe, it happens so quickly 
and with such violence as to defeat observation ; 
if the damage is slight, its occurrence would 
certainly pass unnoticed. It has even been 
suggested that slight lightning discharges may 
do no more than cause dieback in a few of the 
topmost twigs. This may well be the case, but 
it would be extremely difficult to prove. 
Possibly slight lightning damage may explain 
some of the minor maladies of trees, for which 
no other explanation can be found. 

When damage is confined to a strip down 
the tree, it often goes in a long spiral. In many 
cases it is following the spiral grain of the tree, 
but I am not sure that this is always the case. 
Certainly spiral-grain in trees, in which the 
fibres of the wood run spirally instead of 
straight up and down, is much commoner than 
is generally suspected. It is a defect well known 
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By T. R. PEACE 


woodland 
craftsmen who cleave 
timber, for a_ spiral- 
grained tree cannot be 
cleft straight. Some- 
times, when the light- 
ning injury is restricted, 
earth may be blown 
away from the base of 
a tree on the affected 
side and one or more of 
the upper roots exposed. 
Shattering of a struck 
tree, which sometimes 
happens with explosive 
force, may be due to 
the conversion of the 
sap to steam, but this 
explanation has not 
been generally accepted. 

A good deal of in- 
formation has been col- 
lected in various coun- 
tries of the trees most 
frequently struck. Oak, 
elm and poplar, curi- 
ously not Lombardy 
poplar but the broad- 
crowned kinds, usually 
head the list of broad- 
leaved trees, while pine 
is normally at the top 
of the conifers. But 
this may well be partly 
because these species fre- 
quently grow in isolated 
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positions, not entirely because they ai 
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2.—OAK TREE THAT HAS BEEN COMPLETELY SHATTE 
(Right) 3.—LIGHTNING SCAR ON AN OAK. Oak is one of the trees most frequently struck 
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) LIGHTNING DISCHARGE, WHICH MAY DAMAGI 
'GLE TREE OR WHOLE GROUPS AT ONE TIMI 


frequency as an isolated tree. It has often bee: 
suggested that the escape of beech is due to it 


smooth bark, which allows the formation of : 


continuous film of water during rain. Thi 
might act as a kind of lightning conducto1 


RED BY LIGHTNING. Pieces of the trunk were thrown more than 20 feet. 
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allowing the current to pass harmlessly down 
the outside of the tree. On rough barked trees, 
like elm and oak, no such continuous water film 
could form. 

In the United States lightning conductors 
are occasionally fitted to ornamental trees of 

| particular value, but I have never heard of this 

‘being done in Britain. Such conductors would 

_be just as effective on a tree as on a building. 

The ease with which lightning will leave a tree 

_to follow a wire was clearly illustrated in 

_an incident where five or six cattle standing 
against a wire fence were killed by the current, 
which struck an oak tree to which the wires 
had been stapled. It went along the fence 
instead of completing the last few feet down to 
the ground. There are several good reasons why 
one should not staple fence wires to trees; here 
we have another, and for the farmer concerned 
a very expensive one. 

The death of groups of trees from lightning 
has been reported quite frequently, particularly 
in Germany. Such groups are usually less than 
an acre in extent, though in America damage 
has been reported over 500 acres of pine forest; 
in that case, however, it did not involve death 
of the trees, only browning of the needles. In 
a typical group-strike all the trees in the centre 
will be found dead. One or more of them may 
be scarred, but often there is no visible injury; 
the trees are just dead. The trees round the 
edges of the groups will show injury to the 
inner branches, usually the longer branches in 
the lower part of the crown. Presumably these 
received a damaging amount of current, which 
in the thicker trunk was dispersed and harmless. 
To those who have never heard of group-strikes, 
the patches of dead trees may be very mysteri- 
ous, and it is often difficult to get definite proof 
that lightning was the cause. 

There are, of course, other possibilities than 
lightning. There are several root-attacking 
fungi which can spread outwards from tree to 
tree until a whole group has been killed, but 
in this case one tree will die before another, 
and there will be a whole range from those 
which are long dead and rotting to those 
which are still dying. In a lightning group all 
the trees die at once, very soon after they are 
struck. Sometimes it is possible to check owr 
diagnosis with the aid of a microscope. Often, 
though unfortunately not always, lightning 
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FROM THE SURFACE 


leaves permanent traces in the still living 
wood of trees which it has damaged, 
but not killed. Each year, of course, a 
tree puts on a new ring of wood, larger 
thin-walled cells at the beginning of 
the summer, smaller thicker-walled ones at 
the end; but for a short period after lightning 
injury the wood cells are formed abnormally, 
being irregular in shape and often much larger 
than usual. Later, when the tree recovers from 
the shock, normal wood is once again formed, 
but the irregular cells remain as a ring in the 
wood, perpetual evidence, as long as the tree 
stands, that it was damaged by lightning in 
a particular year. Frost can also cause rings of 
irregular cells; but frost damage normally 
takes place in the spring, at or just after the 
start of wood formation, so that frost-rings will 
appear early in the annual growth. Lightning 
rings will be much farther out, because they 
usually happen in the summer. 

It is possible to produce such rings in small 
trees by giving them electric shocks. This can 
be done either with a small current of very 
high voltage, or with a bigger current from the 
ordinary electric mains; but the margin between 
killing the tree outright and failing to damage 
it at all is a very narrow one, so that a great 
many trees have to be given shocks to get a few 
showing “lightning rings.’ ‘The ring shown in 
Fig. 6 was one of those made artificially by 
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(Left) 4. SPIRAL LIGHTNING SCAR ON A CORSICAN PINE. Such scars often 
follow the grain of the tree. (Above) 5 EARTH BLOWN AWAY BY LIGHTNING 
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ROOT OF A CORSICAN PINE 


giving an electric shock to a young potted 
tree. 

In fact the killing of young trees by electric 
shock is not as far removed from nature as one 
might expect. There are several records of 
groups of trees in forest nurseries being struck; 
and, what is even more strange, patches of 
cabbages, potatoes, Brussels sprouts and other 
agricultural crops have occasionally been 
reported as struck by lightning. The Brussels 
sprouts even mimicked their taller brethren the 
trees, in that the current entered by the tallest 
upstanding leaves and travelled down them into 
the stem, scorching it just where they joined. 

This suggests, and it is probably true, that 
during a thunderstorm one is little safer in 
a cabbage field than under a tree. Indeed, one 
reads quite frequently of people struck in the 
open. It is certainly a mistake to shelter under 
a very large tree, especially if it stands isolated. 
It is definitely wrong to lean against the bole 
of any tree during a thunderstorm. But under 
the shelter of a small tree away from its trunk 
one is probably as safe as anywhere else. What 
would happen to a human being if he were 
involved in a group-strike among trees I do not 
know. I suspect he might escape more lightly 
among the trees than among the cabbages. But 
I hope I am never put to the test. 

Illustrations: 1, Hulton Picture Library; 
2-5, M. Nimmo; 6, Janet Nimmo. 


6.—THE RING OF ABNORMAL CELLS FORMED BY AN ELECTRIC SHOCK IN A 
YOUNG TREE. A, end of one annual ring and start of the next; B, stage of growth at which 


shock took place; C, end of annual ring, with large abnormal cells between B and C 
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HIS looks like being the best season for 

grouse since the war on some moors. 

That, at any rate, is the view of Mr. P. 
Gillan, head keeper to the Earl of Strathmore at 
Glamis Castle in Forfarshire. He writes, on 
July 18: “This should be the best season since 
the war. Young birds are strong and healthy 
and coveys average eight to ten birds each. 
Owing to the mild winter red deer did very well 
and are on the increase.” 

I hear that on Lord Inchcape’s moors in 
Angus prospects are so good that a friend who 
shoots there annually has been asked to arrive 
for the 12th, instead of the 26th, the date origin- 
ally planned for the opening day. 

Generally speaking, prospects seem to be 
well above the average everywhere, even on 
those moors which, unlike Glamis, are not ex- 
pecting their best season since the war. The 
Duke of Buccleuch’s head keeper, Mr. A. David- 
son, tells me that in the Ettrick and Yarrow 
valleys, near Bowhill in Selkirkshire, the grouse 
are “a bit better than in previous years,”’ but he 
adds, “some coveys are small in numbers.” 
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GOOD PROSPECTS FOR GROUSE 


By J. WENTWORTH ..Y 


the former Lady Grant of Balnagown and now 
helps her to run the  300,000-acre alna- 
gown estates as a highly organised ies of 
sporting properties, is anticipating a r 7 good 
season. He says in a letter: “I would say that 
grouse prospects are far above the avetage, not 
only on our moors, but those all ove north 
of Scotland. On our moors the keepering 1s, if 
am pleased to say, first-class, but I refer chiefly 
to adjacent ground, some of which ‘s not 


keepered at all. This universal increase in 
grouse should benefit, for several seasons to 
come, the moors that are well-managed and 
keepered, as, in my view, grouse are mi; 
and will find and settle on the moors whic 
them what they want, coupled with f 
from attack by vermin. Our keepc 
ticularly pleased with the heather 
which, they say, has never been bett 
will also benefit the increased grouse 
At Balnagown we are not starting to 
grouse until Saturday, August 31. Most 


ON MANY MOORS THIS LOOKS LIKE BEING THE BEST GROUSE-SHOOTING 


SEASON FOR 


This he puts down to sheep tick killing the 
young birds, an interesting theory. 
that the survivors are quite healthy. 

Sir Francis Grant, writing from House of 
Monymusk, in Aberdeenshire, says: “ Prospects 
on all the high moors are splendid. The low 
moors, of course, though better than last year, 
will take more than one good breeding season to 
recover and will have to be nursed again this 
year. Birds are very well grown already and as 
far on to-day (July 14) as they were on August 12 
last year.” 

Mr. Gilbert Brown, Chief Factor to the 
Strathspey Estates at Grantown-on-Spey, was 
equally optimistic when he wrote to me on 
July 8: “It is a pleasure to be able to write in 
a more hopeful mood about game of all kinds 
in this district. Whether it is that the stock of 
birds is improving in a natural way, or the 
mild winter and good hatching weather have 
had the necessary effect it is difficult to say, but 
in any case there is that improvement we have 
been looking for. Grouse looked well throughout 
the winter; many nested early and hatched out 
well; rarely were addled eggs left in the nest. 
In consequence the coveys are well grown and 
number from six to nine young birds. If this 
improvement continues and reasonable shooting 
is carried out for this season, it does appear that 
next year the stock of birds ought to be moving 
in the right direction.” 

The Hon. Francis de Moleyns, who married 


He adds_ 


SOME YEARS 


shooting will be ‘ driven,’ and during the last year 
we have been busy inconstructing new butts, etc.” 

Balnagown includes 60,000 acres of grouse 
moors, 100,000 acres of deer forest, more than 
50 miles of salmon rivers and some first-class 
low-ground shooting, including pheasant, par- 
tridges and wild-fowl. The late Sir Charles Ross, 
whom most of us remember not only as the in- 
ventor of the Ross rifle, but as a magnificent big- 
game hunter and all-round sportsman, made 
Balnagown one of the most famous properties 
in Scotland. 

There is no doubt that this all-round im- 
provement in grouse is due primarily to a mild 
winter, a dryish spring and very few heavy 
thunder showers while the chicks were tiny. 

There have been reports of disease, but not 
to any marked extent. Some moor owners are 
having trouble with heather beetle in Arg gyll- 
shire, but Mr. D. M. Chance, of Ormidale in 
Glendaruel, in that delightful county, writes: 
“The grouse prospects in this area are better 
this year than for the past four or five years. 
The birds had a good winter and a good nesting 
season, and what coveys I have seen have been 
seven to ten young birds and well grown. We 
left a good stock and hope for a fairly good year.” 

Mr. A. Sinclair, of John Dickson and Son, of 
Edinburgh, who has a singularly wide know- 
ledge of grouse and their troubles, is more than 
usually cheerful. ‘‘Estate owners and their 
gamekeepers,’’ he writes, “have not been so 
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optimistic about prospects for many year 
Birds wintered well and the weather, during tt 
nesting and since, has been, especially on ox 
local low moors; most favourable. On groun 
where a reasonable breeding stock was left la: 
year there seems to be little doubt that a bi 
improvement of grouse stocks will be foun 
when shooting begins. So far only one report « 
disease, and this was a rather indefinite one, hi 
been received from local moors.’ 

Deer seem-to have done well in most par 
of Scotland and, although they have been 5 
duced in numbers considerably since the wa 
the mild winter gave them an admirable chance 
to pick up. Hand-feeding was unnecessary an 
stags are reported as being well forward an 
healthy. 

Mr. Mitchell, agent to Lord Lovat’s estat 
at Beaufort Castle, Beauly, says that until tk 
end of June the Beauly district, Easter Ross an 
Inverness areas, had a mild winter and an ope 
spring and looked forward to a good grou: 
year, but “I cannot rate it higher than that, « 
this part of Scotland is carrying only a bai 
stock of birds which have only just been holdir 
their own since the war.’ Since June rain an 
temperatures varying from “‘heat wave cond 
tions to bitterly cold wet nights took their tc 
among the coveys on the high ground... . TI 
prolonged period of rain and wet feathe 
seems to have reduced coveys, which we: 
knownto be strong until a month ago, to ha 
their numbers.” 

He adds that deer have come through tl 
winter in first-class order and are very forwai 
in condition and growing good heads: “Th 
stags will run very heavy this year. The Riv 
Beauly,” he goes on, “‘after a slow start and 
disappointing spring run, is now enjoying qui 
remarkable sport. Two rods in the first for 


4 _ night of July on the Beaufort Castle wat 


killed 193 salmon and grilse and upwards « 
100 heavy sea trout. Best individual bag— 
fish. When the catches on the other beats a: 
added, we will have had more than 500 salmc 
for the month, all caught on the fly.” 

Grouse prospects in England seem to be 
all fours with those in Scotland. An all-rour 
improvement is reported from most moors | 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire. Some will mere 
register an improvement on last year’s appallir 
bad luck, but others look like returning to the 
normal standards. 

Mr. D. A. Pattison, agent to Lord Lonsdale 
estates at Lowther, in Westmorland, told m 
at the end of the first week in July, that tl 
broods were larger than in previous years, we 
on the wing early and looked thorough! 
healthy. The only drawback was that your 
heather was restricted in growth, as they ha 
practically. no rain in the Penrith area durit 
the whole of May and June. However, tt 
heavens have made up for that omission sinc 
At Lowther they expect a record year for wil 
duck and report many big paddlings of your 
mallard on the rivers and ponds. 

From Northumberland Mr. Henry Tegn 
writes, on July 18: “I should say that on tt 
whole the prospects for grouse in this count 
are good. There was a certain amount of disea: 
earlier on in the year, but the birds general 
seem to have recovered well. Wild-fowl hay 
also bred well. Partridges and pheasants, to 
but vermin are a real problem. Crows ar 
magpies are vastly on the increase. As yc 
know, we have no deer stalking, as such, up her 
but there appears to have been a certain lesse: 
ing of acute persecution against the roe, pa 
ticularly on the part of the Forestry Commi 
sion. Private landowners are still very bad « 
this matter.” 

Now let us consider a letter written as f 
back as May 15 by Mr. J. R. Scott, head keep 
on the famous Dallowgill moor near Ripon, - 
the West Riding, and a highly intelligent mo 
keeper with wide experience. He wrote: “ Ever 
thing has gone splendidly on the moors. Milde 
Ww eather for many years. Grouse in tip-top fettl 
Good clutches. Vermin well under control. T! 
heather just putting forth its nice succule: 
green shoots in time for the young birds hatcl 
ing out this week. To-day I held young grou 


! 


hicks in my hand for the first time this year. 
(hey would be perhaps two or three days old, 
vere strong and vigorous and ran off like little 
_))striches when I put them down. An old keeper 
|riend crossed the corner of our moor last week- 
md and swears we will have a record-breaking 
jjeason. He has been in this district much longer 
ihan I and ought to know, and though I hesitate 
jio make such a dogmatic statement, I feel more 
han a little confident that this season will give 
_the sporting Press something more to chew on 
than they have had for some considerable time, 
{hat is, if the weather remains favourable for the 
‘ext five or six weeks .. . that damned two- 
letter word that makes fools of us all.’ 
A little over a month later, on June 20, 
“Mr. Scott followed up this intelligent forecast 
'|with this triumphant note: “You can put it on 
record now that this is going to be the best 
_ grouse season for many years. That is quite cer- 
‘|tain in this area, but I believe it will be true of 
‘jall well-keepered moors all over the country. 
Yesterday I saw several strong broods, fully 
_ three-quarters. grown and flying strongly. It is 
the first time in my life I have dared to make 
“such a definite statement so early in the year.” 
In another letter Mr. Scott touches on a 
(point which one might well commend to every 
moor keeper, namely, the fact that grouse, with 
georetul generalship, can be made to fly as high 
‘as little Gabriels. “‘He is indeed a poor moor 
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keeper,’ he says, “who cannot show grouse 
as high as or higher than the tallest pheasant. 
Why, one of my past employers, after failing to 
pull down his usual quota of high grouse coming 
over a deep gill, rather grumpily suggested 
that I should stick pheasants’ tail feathers to 
their (the grouse’s) anatomy, whereupon, no 
doubt, all his guests would be deceived into 
thinking they were at a covert shoot! The next 
drive was to a line of butts just below a ridge 
where the birds came low downhill. Here a 
gentleman, used to only high pheasants, 
I imagine, described it as like ‘shooting rabbits 
with wings on.’ Where else can one get such 
variety, all provided by the same bird? It is 
the very cream of sport. A decline in the 
grouse population is due to only one thing— 
bad moor management.” 

Another wise man of the moors, Mr. 
Edward H. Peat, who retired last season after 
a long and honourable period as head keeper 
on the Duke of Devonshire’s moors at Birchenlea 
and Ronksley, high above the valley of the 
Derbyshire Derwent, writes: “I have got in 
touch with several moor keepers in North 
Derbyshire and South Yorkshire. All give a 
very good report. Nests were well up to 
average or a little above. They hatched well 
and have done very well and are very forward.”’ 

Mr. Peat is, if I remember rightly, well 
into his seventies. His record of vermin killing 
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is one which many young keepers might well 
envy and profit by. As Mr. Francis de Moleyns 
suggests, badly-keepered moors are a drawback 
to everyone else. Not only are they a breeding- 
ground for vermin but, in the long run, they 
are a loss economically, for they diminish 
rental values for everyone ‘within range of the 
furred and feathered vermin which they breed 
and disseminate. Only those who have known, 
from practical experience, the havoc caused on 
a moor by black-backed gulls, herring-gulls, 
carrion crows, foxes and rats can appreciate 
the heart-breaking results. No one minds losing 
an occasional brace of grouse to a golden eagle 
or a peregrine—those noblemen among birds— 
but the ravages of gulls and crows are a species 
of cold-blooded murder unrelieved by the 
slightest glimmer of gallantry. 

I have no reports from Wales, but one 
hopes and imagines that on the comparatively 
few good moors still left in the Principality the 
prospects are reasonably good, if they are to be 
judged by the weather and hatching conditions 
that obtain in the Lake District and West 
Lanarkshire, areas governed by much the same 
weather conditions as Wales. 

As for Ireland, one gives up all hope of 
ever again hearing of a good grouse moor in a 
country which has everything to offer the 
sportsmen—except good keepering and freedom 
from poaching. 


he THROUGH THE FIRE =<] syce. rwspu smut 


HE boredom of hospital life in the first 

World War, without the mixed blessing of 

wireless in the wards, was often relieved 
by jigsaw puzzles, and another airman and I, 
_both burnt and unable to read, used to challenge 
‘each other to timed competitions. Now I find 
myself once again filling in spare moments with 
va different kind of puzzle mace up of the fifty or 
‘so fragments of a cinerary urn in which were 
‘buried 2,000 years ago the remains of some 
|Briton whose body had been consumed by 
/fire. These fragments, pink and grey, all shapes 
vand sizes, are of coarse pottery rough to the 
‘touch and sparkling with tiny flints. When I 
find two bits that fit, I stick them with remark- 
ably tenacious home-made dope, hold them a 
few minutes tightly together, and then plant 
them in a sand-table to set, where they stand in 
‘rows like a surrealist picture. 
| It is a slow but fascinating job, occupying 
| the hands and not the mind, which can wander 
at will. In the daytime, while holding the bits 
together, I can look out of the window and 
‘watch the birds or deplore the legion of daisies 
‘invading the tennis court (of which a super- 
‘civilised American guest last year naively 


\asked: “Do you plant those cute little flow- 
ers?”’). At night I can read and have, for the 
first time, read Sir Thomas Browne’s Urn 


Bunal, whose opening paragraph struck home: 
“When the funeral pyre was out and the last 
valedictions over, men took a lasting adieu of 
their interred friends, little expecting the curi- 
osity of future years should comment upon their 
ashes. ... But who knows the fate of his bones, 
or how often he is to be buried?” 

It was an electricity man laying cables who 
put his spade through what had probably been 
a wine bowl, just as I came on the scene, and 
then helped me to probe round the trench with 
knife and trowel till we found this other urn, 
still in situ and only about a foot below ground, 
like those dead Sir Thomas describes as “ con- 
tent with less than their own depth, having 
wished their bones might lie soft, and the earth 
be ight upon them.” While we raised it little by 
little out of the trench, another electrician 
alongside was ladling solder on to a pipe and 
smoothing into a silver joint the lead that was 
to take light and heat through earth still 
blackened from those ancient fires to the new 
flats—which should surely be called Phoenix 
Flats. 

A small crowd of workmen—plumbers, 
water-men, builders, telephone engineers, road 
men—hung Over us commenting freely on the 
finder’s financial expectations (including the 
luxury of a professional shave) as we lifted the 
urn and laid it, clayed round and looking like a 
hornet’s nest, in an old cardboard box. With 
this clumsy burden I set off for home, over the 


A ROMANO-BRITISH FUNERAL URN 

FOUND BY THE AUTHOR IN A TRENCH 

DUG FOR ELECTRIC CABLES. Piecing 

such a pot together is “‘a slow but fascinating 

job, occupying the hands and not the mind, 
which can wander at will’ 


riding-school field once cultivated perhaps by 
the new wheeled Belgic plough, and across the 
plateau above the wood, whose flat top would 
have served for religious or ceremonial parades 
and its slopes for chariot drill—that full gallop 
downhill of the 13-hand teams and the running 
along the pole and back by the warriors to hurl 
their javelins, as described by Caesar in his 
Commentaries. 

From this height one looks towards 
the sunrise and the sea, whence the immi- 
grants came, and the ancient track from the 
river with its climbing S-bend between high 
banks at the edge of the wood, just the place for 
ambush or observation post, as the Home Guard 
trenches still proclaim. Somewhere hereabouts 
in Leafyoak Wood Irish navvies found coins 
years ago, but retained them, leaving us as 
clueless as they were, and without even the 
satisfaction of a robust place- -name for the 
hoard, like Sir Thomas Browne’s East-bloudy- 
burgh Furlong. 

At home the next task was to separate clay 
from bones and pot, which took hours of 
probing and scraping and brushing and resulted 


in one tray of sherds and a small heap of bones. 
“ How the bulk of a man should sink into so few 
pounds of bones and ashes,’ says Sir Thomas, 
“and how slender a mass will remain upon an 
open and urging fire of the carnal composition.” 
Yet the sorrow is lost in the triumph of this 
“natural end in fire, as due unto the master 
principle in the composition, according to the 
doctrine of Heraclitus.’ That name set me 
thinking of Cory’s lament which, set to music by 
Stanford, is a favourite of our Madrigal Society. 
Each midsummer we sing to an audience of 
friends and curious passers-by from an island 
below the Norman church, more often than not 
on some breathless evening when swallows dip 
their wings in the glassy water and the gnats 
bite like fury and the warm dusk is sweet with 
melody. 

Heraclitus, however, is generally sure of an 


- encore, and I used to wonder what sort of man 


this “handful of grey ashes, long, long ago at 
rest,’ had been till I looked him up in a book on 
philosophy—and wished I hadn’t. Nevertheless, 
as Lord Russell says: “In his philosophy the 
central fire never dies: the world ‘was ever, 
now, and ever shall be, an ever-living Fire’”’; 
and he believed the soul to be a mixture of fire 
and water, the fire ennobling, “refining the 
grosser commixture.’’ Queen Mary put a similar 
thought in her letter to a boys’ blitzed club: 
“the spirit of Clubland remains and will burn 
more brightly for having passed through the 
fire,’ like those game members of the Guinea 
Pig Club I meet at their annual dinners. 

But no sailor would hold with Heraclitus’s 
counter-belief that water is ignoble, for the salt 
sea is said to flow in our veins since the days of 
the invaders who came here in their long boats, 
up this very river, raiding, then settling, some 
of them penetrating up this track by the church 
and so to the Belgic village even then 500 years 
old. 

Now a new village springs up on the ashes 
of the old, and a new road named Trinity-road 
after the church—a name that would have 
meant less to the polytheistic Belgae than to 
the small girl from the convent school who, on 
seeing temples of Balinese gods on Children’s 
Hour Television the other day, exclaimed, with 
the childish equivalent of a snort: “Gods! 
that’s how they carry on!”’ 

Perhaps, but it’s how the Belgae carried on 
I want to know, and whether they always used 
for the ashes of their dead old pots like this one, 
which looked like a colander till the gaps were 
filled up with plaster of Paris, and had a bit of 
its own rim plugging the hole in the base 
just as we plug a plant-pot before filling it with 
earth. Was it merely economy, or something 
more, symbolic, perhaps, as the sown seed, of 
mortality flowering in immortality? 
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By R. S. SUMMERHAYS 


HIS has been Roehampton week in the 

horse world, for in the Club grounds 

have been held the Arab Horse Society's 
annual show, followed by that of the National 
Pony Society. With the Hunters’ Improvement 
Society’s thoroughbred and hunter shows and 
the Ponies of Britain Club shows, these repre- 
sent the major breed shows of the country. 
Among other things they give the chance to 
breeders to exhibit their animals to foreign 
buyers. 

For several years the Arab Horse Society has 
shared the Roehampton grounds with the Saluki 
or Gazelle Hound Club. Thus, the horse and the 
hound of the desert find themselves neighbours 
once again. Throughout the two days the show 
was favoured with most brilliant weather, and 
the sun on the backs of the horses brought out 
that lovely metallic sheen of so many shades 
which is so characteristic of the Arab horse. 

To-day the Arab horse is enjoying great 
popularity, and the membership of its Society 
is always on the increase. The entries at this 
year’s show were in excess of last year’s, and 
overall the quality of the exhibits was up to that 
show’s high standard. 

Lady Wentworth’s 13-year-old Indian 
Magic, a horse of majestic presence, was 
declared champion stallion of the show. No 
animal could have impressed the spectators 
more than this son of Raktha. He stands surely 
about 16 hands, and it is doubtful if any bigger 
Arabs have ever been seen in the show ring. In 
reserve stood Miss G. M. Yule’s 3-year-old, the 
richly coloured bay colt, Samson. This young 
horse, a son of Count Dorsaz, that spectacul: ar 
winner of the Winston Churchill Cup at the 
International, made a great impression when 

‘during the morning he won his class, and he 
may well go on to prove to be the best that 
Miss Yule has bred. Not only did Samson gain 
this high honour, but the junior male honours 
also went to him, with Lady May Abel Smith’s 
2-year-old chestnut Alhilal in reserve. 

From among all the mares and fillies Mr. 
H. V. M. Clark’s 11-year-old liver’ chestnut 
Sherifa, bred by her owner at Courthouse Stud 
Farm, was declared champion. Taking strongly 
after her sire Champurrado, bred by Miss Y ule, 
Sherifa is a lovely mare of true Arabian 
character. Without any doubt, she had 
the best head of any horse in the show, and her 
colour, of the darkest, richest chocolate, is very 
beautiful. 

Mr. Clark was again successful with a 
yearling filly Sabrina, an exquisite little chest- 
nut by his Rheoboam, when she beat Mr. G. H 
Ruxton’s bay Acme, a full brother to the famous 
Dargee. Among the 2-year-olds, Lady Went- 


worth’s Silwara by Dargee was a distinguished 


LADY WENTWORTH’S INDIAN MAGIC, BY RAKTHA OUT OF INDIAN CROWN, WINNER OF THE CHAMPIONSHIP MEDAI 
(Right) THE CHAMPION MARE: MR. H. V. MUSGRAVE CLARK’S SHERIFA, B) 


FOR THE BEST STALLION OR COLT. 
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MISS G. M. YULE’S SAMSON, BY 
THREE-YEAR-OLD ARABIA) 01 
HORSE SO 
winner. In the same class, and in awards, 
was the grey. Rose of Eden, br: y Mrs. 
Stewart, and exhibited by Lady Bl a name 
ever to be associated with the Arabian horse. 
The classes for Arabs under sad vere full 
of embarrassment for the judges. \\ rin the 
stallion class for these was Miss G Yule’s 


Count Manilla, by Count Dorsaz ith Mrs. 


C. E. Barling’s two good chestnut brothers, 
Robin Adair and Robin Hood of Kingsholme, 
second and third. The class- for mares and 
geldings was won by Dr. E. T. Hale's chestnut 
gelding Moz, with Miss N. Welch’s Folie Bergere, 
a six-year-old bay mare, second. There were 


seventeen entries. The Society would do well 
to have these classes preliminarily judged. 
Anglo-Arabs and part-bred abs shared 
sixteen classes between them and were judged 
on the second day. There were, too, various 


championships, while groups of the progeny of 
various sires made a splendid parade of high- 
class horses and ponies. Winning sires were 
Count Dorsaz (Arab), followed by the French 
Anglo-Arab Cervin, with the Arab Naseel third. 


CHAMPURRADO OUT OF SOMRA II 


1957 


COUNT DORSAZ OUT OF SAMSIE, WINNIN| 
LT AND JUNIOR CHAMPION AT THE AR/ 
Y’S SHOW AT ROEHAMPTON i 


The all-important Championship Medal for +1} 
best Anglo-Arab stallion, colt or gelding, wel) 
awarded to the Basa-bred Shagya Basa, || 
9-year-old grey bred by Mr. T. C. Armitage an} 
owned by Miss de Beaumont. This is an ou; 
standing horse, highly successful now for |] 
number of years, yet he must have had to goa 
out to beat Miss Yule’s home-bred Canaletto Ej), 
her French Anglo-Arab Connetable. TH 
corresponding award for mares and fillies we 
to another Basa-bred, a 5-year-old by Shagy} 
Basa, Mrs. J. P. Ledsham-Darter’s Blithe Spirill 
which the judges preferred to Mrs. F. Phelpij 
Penry’s Perdita, a lovely 3-year-old sired bl 
Count Dorsaz. 

An outstanding 2-year-old liver chestnv) 
filly, Bubbles, belonging to Mrs. S, Colledge, wo 
the championship medal for part-bred fillies ¢} 
geldings. By Count Dorsaz, Bubbles is quit} 
exceptional in conformation and quality ani 
seems bound for a successful show ring career. i} 
would be difficult to find in one show two fillie) 
of such rare presence, refinement and correctnes| 
of conformation as Bubbles and Sabrina. 


| 
i} 
| 
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A NEW PORTRAIT OF NELSON? 


|| JN the winter of 1797 Captain William 
I Locker, who was then Lieutenant Governor 
: of Greenwich Hospital, invited a friend to 
)) visit him and to have his portrait painted. The 
artist chosen was Lemuel Francis Abbott. The 
subject was Rear-Admiral Sir Horatio Nelson, 
K.B., who had just returned from active ser- 
vice minus his right arm, and with a reputation 
—the result of exploits at the Battle of St. Vin- 
| cent—as a leader of men. The result was 
| outstanding. Abbott never painted a more 
appealing picture. It had the necessary touches 
of colour and romance to make it lastingly 
popular (Fig. 3). 

Some thirty portraits of Nelson are known 
to have been made from life, yet only two well- 
authenticated professional renderings and one 
silhouette by his friend Collingwood date from 
before the loss of his arm. The first (Fig. 2) is 
|| by J. F. Rigaud, R.A. (it was also commissioned 

by Locker); the other is a miniature by an 

unknown Leghorn artist, painted in 1795 for 
| Nelson’s wife. Both are at Greenwich. Any 
further early portrait would, therefore, be of 
the highest interest. If, moreover, it were by 
Abbott, it would provide an additional reason 
why he, not otherwise a very distinguished 
painter, was chosen by Locker to memorialise 
his most famous naval pupil. 

In December, 1919, there was sold at 
Christie’s, among pictures belonging to Mrs. 
W. W. Aston, a Portrait of a Gentleman, by 
Abbott, “in a dark coat, with yellow vest and 
white stock.” The canvas was 294 ins. by 
244 ins., and was bought for the husband of the 
present owner, Mrs. Louis Fleischmann. Mr. 
Fleischmann always believed it to be of Nelson, 
not on any ground of tradition or earlier proven- 
ance, but from physiological evidence (Fig. 1.) 

The one surviving version of Nelson in 
plain clothes, apart from a picture at Norwich 
Castle which does not seem in the least convinc- 
ing, is the unsatisfactory and unfinished canvas 
by Heinrich Figer in the National Portrait 
Gallery. This probably derived from a quick 
sketch made in 1800 when Nelson was crossing 
Europe with Sir William and Lady Hamilton. 
The only other likely time for Nelson to have 
been painted not in uniform would have been 
during the years 1788-93, when he was on half 
pay, and at times in despair of ever getting 
another ship. 


9.—NELSON AS A YOUNG MAN, BY J. F. RIGAUD: ONE OF THE TWO WELL-AUTHENTICATED 


PORTRAITS PAINTED BEFORE HE LOST AN ARM IN 1797. 
ABBOTT. When he sat for this portrait “he was, in a literal sense, a changed man” 


By OLIVER WARNER 


If (as I believe) 
this earlier Abbott may 
be Nelson as seen during 
those sad few years, the 
dates fit as regards 
Abbott’s practice. A 
pupil of Francis Hay- 
man, and like Nelson a 
parson’s son, Abbott 
was at work as a por- 
trait painter in London 
from about 1780, when 
he was 20, until his 
death in 1803. He also 
travelled to fulfil com- 
missions. For instance, 
he painted William 
Cowper at Weston 
Underwood in 1792, and 
he was only too glad to 
go to Greenwich at 
Locker’s bidding. In his 
years on the beach, 
about which little is 
known, Nelson and his 
wife lived at Burnham 
Thorpe in Norfolk, pay- 
ing occasional visits to 
Bath, London and else- 
where. Abbott could 
have painted him at 
any of these places. 

Reason for belief 
that it may be Nelson 
must, in the last resort, 
rest upon physical indi- 
cations. Nelson’s hair, 
ever since he had fever 
and lay at death’s door 
in the West Indies in 
1780, was sandy grey. 
His eyes were blue or 
blue grey; his nose was 
long, his eyebrows par- 
ticularly well marked, 
and his mouth was full, 
particularly the under- 
lip. Lastly, he had a narrow body. All these 
attributes are found in Mrs. Fleischmann’s pic- 
ture, except that the eyes are green rather than 
blue. 

There is some reason why an early portrait 


(Right) 3—NELSON IN 1797, BY L. F. 


1.—PORTRAIT OF A GENTLEMAN, BY L. F. ABBOTT, 
WHICH FROM PHYSIOLOGICAL EVIDENCE MAY WELL BE 
OF NELSON. Abbott painted one of the best-known portraits of 
Nelson (see Fig. 3); the : uthor thinks that Portrait of a Gentleman may 
date from 1788-93, when Nelson was on half pay and living in Norfolk 


such as this, which is not a distinguished work 
of art in its own right, should have been for- 
gotten, for it represents an entirely unfamiliar 
figure. For between January, 1793, when he 
commissioned H.M.S. Agamemnon, and July, 
1797, when he lost an arm 


at Teneriffe, Nelson’s 
whole appearance was 
modified by wounds, 


suffering and the hard- 
ships of that continuous 
active service which also 
cost him the sight of 
his right eye. He was, 
in a literal sense, a 
changed man. All earlier 
portraits were rendered 
archaic. 

But if Mrs. Fleisch- 
mann’s picture is indeed 
Nelson, then at last we 
know what he.looked like 
in the depressing years 
when his career seemed 
over before it had pro- 
perly begun. We also 
know the reason why 
Abbott, who painted his 
Greenwich version from 
a quick sketch made at a 
bad time of year, was 
able to repeat his success 
with perfect assurance 
again and again until his 
death. He had been 
there before, and at 
more leisure. He» al- 
ready knew something 
of the man he was 
helping to make im- 
mortal, even though 
experience had _ since 
transformed him, 
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By MICHAEL R. BOUQUET 


OLIDAY crowds are still flowing towards 
H the coast. Cars jam the roads, families set 
out from thousands of boarding houses on 
their daily trek to the beach, the deck chairs 
fill up and the milling crowds drift along the 
promenades. Trains and motor-coaches spill 
thousands of holiday-makers into already 
crowded seaside towns. The major industry of 
south-west England is working at full pressure. 
The summer holiday season is in full swing. 

The sea, the coastline and the seaboard 
towns and villages of Devon and Cornwall 
are magnets which draw those crowds, as 
though something in our national make-up pulls 
English people seawards to sniff the salt and to 
view the waters. Yet this annual exodus to the 
seaside is something comparatively new in our 
national life, something that has arisen only 
within the last century. The bright holiday 
towns, with their hotels and boarding houses, 
their ice-cream parlours and their coffee bars 
decorated with trailing plants, the gimcrack gift 
shops and the comic postcards, are a modern 
growth. One might be forgiven for imagining 
that they are communities with no roots in the 
past, as brash and deracinated as the fun-fairs 
which blare to their summer crowds. 

Yet in fact many of these popular holiday 
resorts have long and tenacious roots, which go 
down deep past the parades and the piers, 
the neon lights and the speed boats, past the 
Winter Gardens and the chromium fish shops, 
past the Victorian boarding houses and the big 
hotels, into a very different social background. 
A century ago these towns were not resorts, 
they were seaports. The harbours now alive 
with yachts and pleasure boats were filled with 
the masts and yards of merchant shipping. 
Their population was no restless, cosmopolitan 
conglomeration serving the needs of summer 
visitors, but a small closely-knit community 
dependent on shipping and on its ancillary 
occupations. 

Consider the photograph of Torquay taken 
about 1865 (Fig. 1). True, the villas are creeping 
up Vane Hill, and building i is in progress; but 
the picture is one of a busy harbour filled with 
shipping. In the middle are the coal merchants’ 
stores and yards with colliers alongside. Alto- 
gether more than a dozen sailing vessels, includ- 
ing a Thames barge, fill the little harbour. 
Beyond the far pier, in the now vanished Beacon 
Cove, can just be distinguished the,sawn timber 


2.—FULL-RIGGED SHIP AT TORQUAY ABOUT 1855. 
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The photograph of a full-rigged 
Inner Harbour at Torquay takes 1 
decade earlier (Fig. 2). In this splen 
graph of the mid-’50s ‘a wooden sqi 
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slipway, her canvas set to dry. What 
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A heavy, wood-built ship with 
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Such ships would sail to Canada 


and employed by them to bring Canadian tim.| 
ber from Miramichi and Quepes This firm, still] 


Margaret, 261 fae and built in 1826, which may 
well be the ship in the photograph. In the ‘50s 

Torquay was expanding rapidly, and there was 
a ready market for timber. The ships which! 
brought the timber returned to Canada withj 
emigrants. The Margarei herself carried 20) 
emigrants to Quebec in 1852, and 30 in the fol- 
lowing year. What publicity there would be 
to-day if a comparable ship put into an Englis 
port! The Atlantic passage of the Mayflower 
replica has proved this. Yet it is only a cent- 
ury ago that such Atlantic voyages were} 
commonplace, even from small harbours like 
Torquay. 


’ On the North Devon coast, too, the whole 
social setting and outlook have changed. Ilfra- 
combe is to-day a briskly gay little resort, whose 
visitors are drawn from far afield. In 1851 it 
was scarcely more than a fishing and trading, 
port. The process of change had indeed begun... 
The town had doubled its population since the 
start of the century, and rows of terraces and! 
handsome villas were arising on the surrounding | 
hillsides. In 1851 the nearest railhead was. 
still half the county away, and the town’s focal 
point was still the harbour, thronged with 
shipping. Close by the harbour in a secluded 
cove, on a gently sloping beach between the cliff 
and high-water-mark, they were still building 
sea-going ships. There was no elaborate equip- . 
ment: a slipway, a sawpit and a covered shed 
or two represented the yard. There worked the 
sawyers, the shipwrights, the caulkers, the 
oakum boys and the riggers. Vessels had been 
built under such primitive conditions at Ilfra- 
combe since the 18th century and earlier. Few 
were launched after the ‘60s. They were small 
fry indeed, smacks, schooners and_brigs, 
although three were barques, one of which was 
over 300 tons. Such ships resulted from the 
contemporary demand for tonnage to carry small 

cargoes under conditions of expanding maritime 

trade.. Their construction was made possible 
by the availability of local capital for invest- 
ment in such trade; their building and rig- 
ging were carried out by teams of local crafts- 
men; their crews were of men and boys whose 
homes were in the little cottages around the 
harbour. 


Such a vessel was launched from the beach 
at Ilfracombe in March, 1851. An unknown 
photographer with an eye for arranging a group 
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recorded the ship and those who built her 
(Fig. 3). It is a cross-section of an integrated 
local community. In the foreground are two or 
three families of substance, possibly those of the 
| shipbuilder and of the future owner of the vessel. 
he launch was a big enough event to bring the 
womenfolk and children down to see it. There 
they stand, top-hatted old gentlemen with boy- 
|hood memories going back to the French wars, 
and the baby who moved, and who might still 
have been alive in the Great War. Grouped 
around and on board the vessel are the men who 
built her, each with his tool. A _ sawyer 
holds his saw, the shipwrights grasp their adzes 
and the caulkers display their mallets. The 
little vessel, with figurehead in position and 
bowsprit shipped, is ready to take the water. 
|For a short while they pause while the photo- 
| geapher records them on his plate, caught for 


Before the valleys, “and particularly the 
|branch lines, came to the south-west, every 
/inlet and estuary of the Devon and Cornwall 
coasts was worked by small trading vessels, 
| carrying coal and groceries, ironmongery and 
|corn and a mass of other necessaries to isolated 
and lonely communities. The ubiquitous smack 
| with her tubby hull and her single mast, steered 


3—SHIPYARD SCENE AT ILFRACOMBE IN 
MARCH, 1851. On the deck are the shipwrights 
with the tools of their trade 


Indeed, up to sixty years ago coasting seamen were 
remarkably competent at beach work all around the 
British Isles. Some time about 1875 a photographer 
took the picture of the beach at Tintagel (Fig. 5). In 
the hot mid-day sunshine of a Cornish summer a 
little smack lies on the beach to discharge a cargo. 
She has run in, past that fearsome rock, and now she 
is left high and dry by the retreating tide. It is an 
idyllic scene with the three men of the smack’s crew 
busy about some job in their small boat. But 
observe the picture carefully. Just behind the smack 
and to the right of her mast, are three picnickers 
basking in the sunshine on the sand. They are an 
advance party of the thousands who to-day throng 
the beaches and coves of the south-west. 

Now the smacks are gone from Lynmouth, 
Tintagel and the other little havens. The old 
square-riggers carried their last baulks of timber 
from Quebec to Torquay more than eighty years ago. 
Saddest of all, the cheerful activity of the wooden 
shipyards is never likely to be heard again. But 
none of these old seaports is decayed in the way that 
so many a West-Country market town is. The ships 
have gone, but the holiday crowds come in ever- 
increasing numbers. Just as it was the sea which 
brought the shipping, so the sea is the magnet which 
draws the holidaymakers and their money to the 
resorts of the south-west. 


4.—SMACKS DISCHARGING CARGOES AT 
LYNMOUTH IN THE MID-’60s. “Already 
summer visitors thronged the little village” 


by a tiller and manned by two men and a boy, 
was the common carrier of these coasts; nor was she 
finally ousted until the coming of the motor-lorry in 
the present century. 

Examine the photograph of Lynmouth taken in 
the mid-’60s (Fig. 4). Already, of course, its wild 
romantic scenery was known to lovers of the pic- 
turesque. “No scenery in Europe surpasses in 
picturesque beauty the valleys of the East and West 
Lynn,” wrote an enthusiastic hack of the ’50s. 

Already summer visitors thronged the little 
village. To supply the needs of the little resort came 
smacks like the two in the photograph. They came 
to lie in behind the shelter of the little quay, taking 
the ground at low water. There the coal they carried 
was winched out, basket by basket, into waiting 
carts. 

What tough little craft those smacks were! Look 
at the fascinating detail of their rigging, the rat- 
lines and the deadeyes. Observe the raffle of gear 
about the crowded little deck, the rib-bruising tiller! 
the water-breaker and the tiny hatchway. A Somer- 
set farmer told me recently that when his father, a 
young officer in a famous clipper on the Australian 
run, was at home on leave in the mid-’70s he took 
command of a similar smack and sailed her to Spain 
to bring home a cargo of nuts to Minehead. ; 

Such little craft needed no proper harbour in 5.—SMACK UNLOADING AT TINTAGEL ABOUT 1875. “The ships have gone, but 


which to discharge. Any sheltered beach would do. the holiday crowds come in ever-increasing numbers” 
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SHEEP WITH A BIBLIC.“ L TRADITION. 


Written and Illustrated by JOHN |... JONES 


A FLOCK OF JACOB, OR SPANISH, SHEEP AND LAMBS ON A WILTSHIR" FARM. “They are hardier than Down sheep, though.|) 
Mia) | being much bigger, hardly as tough as the mountain breeds ” 


> 


knowledge of genetics accepts the theory] 

supposedly exploited by the Biblical} 
Jacob to augment the fall of spotted lambs from} 
his employer’s flock. The method was to place} 
partly peeled wands of hazel at the places wherel 
the flock mated so that the variegated image 
should be reproduced in the lambs. Yet the] 
origin of this apocryphal breed still remains an} 
enigma to pastoral historians. 

Spotted or piebald or pied sheep, of which] 
there are numerous flocks in Britain, are to-day} 
commonly known as Jacobs or as Spanish sheep. 
The predominant colours are dark brown or} 
fawn and white, with a proportion almost black, | 
and some of the so-called moorit colour typical] 
of some Shetland ewes, but always with dark 
spots or patches on the lighter background of} 
the main fleece. The breed, which is highly’ 
ornamental, is horned. In the spring the Jacob) 
lambs, alert, long-legged and skittish, with 
budding horns and semaphoring ears, spotted 
like fleecy Dalmatians and highly vocal, are a 
striking blend of pastoral idyll and comic opera. 

Assiduous research by amateur historians 
has sought to establish how and when they first 
came to England. One of the most erudite was. 
a Cotswold landowner, Mr. John Elwes, who. 
was also an indefatigable collector of primitive 
breeds of sheep from all over the world for his 
deer park at Colesbourne. The diversity of 
opinion about origins can be gathered from the 
varied nomenclature—Persian, Zulu, Syrian, 

Barbary as well as Jacobs and Spanish—which 
he quotes for the breed. 

Their reputed Spanish origin involves a 


2 legend that they were brought over on the 
TYPICAL JACOB TWIN LAMBS, SHOWING THE PIED FLEECE ree galléous ds live meat oa ise hoof and 


N°‘ one to-day with even an elementary 
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iA FINE FIRST-CROSS DORSET HORN X JACOB EWE WITH TWIN WHITE LAMBS 
i BY A BORDER LEICESTER RAM 


‘that a number swam ashore when the fleet was 
jwrecked. Another tradition is that they came 
from Portugal, but researches have failed to 
establish any such sheep within living memory 
in either of these countries. What is certain 
is that they were used from the beginning in 
‘England as ornamental park sheep and that 
from there they have spread to many farms, 
where their virtues have recommended them to 
shrewd flockmasters as a breed with important 
jcommercial features. 

| Having been developed as park sheep, 
destined to roam and live on the same sort of 
fare as fallow deer on estates where there would 
be no professional shepherding, the Jacobs are 
‘singularly easy to manage. They are hardier 
than Down sheep, though, being much bigger, 
hardly as tough as the mountain breeds. They 
‘make excellent grass-land ewes, foraging and 
finding their living on a farm from the grass left- 
Overs. * They lamb without trouble and are milky 
and excellent mothers. With adequate nutrition 
they are one of the world’s most prolific breeds. 
A good flock of pure Jacobs will usually average 
200 per cent.—or, perhaps, just under—lambs 
over the years. 

Another feature recommending them to the 
commercial flockmaster is their virtual freedom 
from foot rot and lack of proneness to fly strike. 
The latter is probably associated with their lack 
of scouring trouble. One hardly ever sees a 
Jacob ewe with a soiled tail, for they seem able 
to take the transition from poor commons to 
lush spring keep in their healthy stride. 

Pure Jacob matings produce both two- and 
four-horned sheep and occasionally a natural 
poll. The four-horn character has been traced 
by some investigators to possible descent or 
‘outcrossing with African Piebald or Zulu sheep, 
of which a small flock was imported into this 
country about a century and a half ago. Against 
this possibility is the long tail of the Jacob, for 
most of the four-horned African sheep are short- 
tailed. The other possible pointer of the four 
horns is that the ewes are either descended from 
or have been outcrossed to one of the four- 
horned breeds of the Scottish islands, the 
Hebrides or St. Kilda. In their moorit or dingy 
brown colour and their prolificacy some of the 
ewes correspond to some of the St. Kilda or 
Soay wild sheep. 

Those flockmasters who are interested in 
maintaining the picturesque four-horn char- 
acter of the Jacobs find most success in breeding 
to four-horned rams. The two pairs usually 
grow differently. The two upper horns grow 
upwards, curving back at the extremities, while 
the lower pair are curved round towards the 


TWO SETS OF TRIPLETS BORN TO TWO 


TO A SUFFOLK RAM. 
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nose. The horns are dark-coloured and in 
exceptional cases the lower pair may interfere 
with feeding if the ingrowing habit is pro- 
nounced. 

Many crosses have been tried on the Jacob 
ewes, and with considerable success. One 
Herefordshire flockmaster has been crossing a 
big flock of Jacobs with Shropshire rams for a 
lightweight lean lamb sold ripe off the ewe in 
about 18 weeks. Of a number of experimental 
crosses on a Wiltshire flock the best is the cross 
with the West Country Dorset Horn. This is the 
only crossbred lamb which retains the piebald 
effect in a high ratio of matings, while others 
come the light brown or the dingy black or 
brown of the pure Jacob, but without the spots. 
They are usually two-horned. This cross inherits 
the prolificacy of the dams, and there is a high 
rate of twinning when they are bred for fat 
lamb. 

Interesting effects are produced in the 
colour of the lambs bred from these first crosses. 
If a ewe is bred to the blackfaced Suffolk, the 
classic sire for lean lamb, the lambs are either 
pure white or jet black, with occasionally a small 
fleck of black or white on the end of the tail or on 
the knees. 

The pure Jacobs are, like most of the un- 
improved breeds, somewhat slow in maturing, 
and the wether lambs are usually run on to the 
shearling or teg stage, when they weigh about 
120 lb. On the debit side too is the low price 
fetched by the fleece, which in a mature ewe 
in good condition is a 6-lb. clip. But for the 
Jacob flockmasters their defects are more 
than outweighed by their commercial merits. 


DORSET HORN X JACOB EWES MATED | 


In one set all three lambs are black; in the other two are black and 


one is white 
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1—THE HOUSE AND STABLES FROM } NORTH-EAST 


ACRISE PLACE, KENT—I | 
THE HOME OF MRS. A. H. PAPILLON a By ARTHUR OSWALD 


The 16th-century house was given a new garden front about 1677 this became the entrance front when i 
extensive alterations were effected about 1791. From 1666, for neé two centuries, Acrise was the home 
of the Papillons; in 1950 zi was bought back and saved from desi on by the late Mr. Arthur Papillon. 
HE high lands of East Kent behind them, the Little Stour, has formed t lham of the road from Folkestone to Canterbury, 
Folkestone and Dover comprise a valley, which divides the upla into but it may be approached more steeply from |f 
strangely remote part of the county, halves. The next valley to the east besinsjust the Elham valley, or by a lane that runs up} 
with its own individual landscape of open north of Acrise, which is over 400 ft. =the the parallel valley from Denton and passesijf 
down alternating with wood and parkland sea but sheltered from all the wi that Tappington, scene of the first of the Ingoldsby\f 
and scored by deep valleys. This region isthe sweep across these downs by the trees that Legends. Apart from a few cottages there isi 
eastern outpost of the long chain of hills that shut in the house and church. no village to speak of, and the little church’ 
forms the northern boundary of the Weald, Acrise means “oak copse” (O.E. wc-jivis). lies close to the house hidden by trees. i 
but before ending abruptly in the white cliffs There are still some oaks, but beech 1 and For nearly two centuries, from 1666 to’ 
of the Channel the chalk belt has broadened Spanish chestnut are more inevidenc« to-day. 1861, Acrise belonged to the Papillons, and it} 
and changed its character. The streams that Though only five miles from Fo <estone, returned to Papillon ownership seven years’ 
have cut deep into the plateau run athwartit, Acrise is delightfully secluded and rout a ago, when the late Mr. Arthur Hardinge’ 
north-eastward, and the most considerable of good map not at all easy to find. It lics west Papillon (a grandson of the youngest brother’ 


Acrise) bought back his 
ancestors’ home to saveit from 
almost certain demolition. 
Not long before the second 
World War the estate had | 
been acquired by the War} 
Department for a tank train- | 
ing-centre. During the war} 
the house was used as an} 
officers’ mess and a hospital, | 
and then allowed to stand | 
derelict. With 15 acres of, 
grounds it was put up for 
auction at Ashford in 1950, | 
and bought by Mr. Papillon | 
for £5,000, the same sum as_ 
the first Thomas Papillon | 
paid for the estate in 1666. 
The house was saved from 
ruin in the nick of time, and 
the first task was to make the 
roofs weather-tight and eradi- 
cate dry-rot. Some of the 
ceilings needed renewal, and 
there was much more to be 
done, inside and out. Before 
his death two years ago, Mr. 
Papillon had the satisfaction 
of seeing the house gradually 
return to a habitable con- 
dition, and his widow hopes 
to complete the work of 
restoration. 

This gallant act of rescue 
may seem quixotic in such 
difficult days as these for 
country houses. What, then, 


of Thomas Papillon who “ns 
i 


| 


[2.—THE IONIC PORCH ADDED ABOUT 1791 WHEN THE SOUTH FRONT WAS MADE THE 
ENTRANCE FRONT 
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3.—THE ELIZABETHAN FRONT FACING NORTH, ORIGINALLY THE ENTRANCE FRONT 


\s the nature of the building that inspired it? 
[t is a house of Tudor origin with one front 
mainly Elizabethan (Fig. 3). In Charles II’s 
reign the first Thomas Papillon doubled it in 
thickness and gave it a garden front twelve 
wwindows long (Fig. 6). Between 1791 and 
1794 this was made the entrance front, and an 
‘Ionic portico was built on to it (Fig. 5); twin 
bows were thrown out at the east end (Fig. 8), 
and, inside, the principal rooms were re- 
modelled and a_ beautiful 
‘staircase was introduced, all 
in the elegant late-18th-cen- 
‘tury fashion. The result is a 
‘charming blend of the work 
‘of three centuries, for the 
Jate Georgian alterations, 
‘delightful in themselves, 
were effected with a remark- 
able respect for the existing 
character of the house. 
Before we look at the 
exterior in more detail, 
something must be said of 
the earlier history of Acrise. 
In Domesday Book Acres is 
entered under the lands of 
Odo, Bishop of Bayeux, and 
his tenant was Anschitil de 
Ros, who had supplanted 
two unnamed Saxon 
‘brothers, each of whom is 
stated to have had a hall, 
though their holdings had 
since been united in one 
manor. After Odo’s expul- 
sion and the confiscation of 
his English possessions the 
seigniory seems to have been 
granted to the mesne tenant, 
Anschitil de Ros, who held 
other lands in Kent, which 
came to be regarded as a 
barony. By the middle of 
the 12th century the de 
Cosentons or Cosingtons 
were the tenants, holding 
Acrise of the barony of Ros 


as of the manor of Horton Kirby. They also 
had a manor at Aylesford called Cosington, 
from which they took their name. In 1333 
Stephen de Cosenton, as a reward for good 
service done in the wars in Scotland, was 
granted charter of free warren on his lands at 
Acrise and Cosington. His descendants con- 
tinued in possession until Henry VIII's reign, 
when, on the death of Thomas Cosington, 
Acrise passed to the youngest of his three 
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daughters, Elizabeth, and 
her husband, Alexander 
Hamon, of Sandwich. 


The Hamons had Acrise 
for approximately a century. 
Alexander’s son and succes- 
sor, William, was a minor in 
1539, when his father died, 
and he lived until 1603. He 
had a large family: six sons 
and seven daughters. It was 
probably his youngest son, 
Thomas, who cut the initials 
TH and the date 1594 on one 
of the jambs of the porch on 
the old entrance front of the 
house (Fig. 3). (This is the 
earliest of several scratched 
dates and initials.) As the 
porch is not bonded into the 
north wall of the house, it 
could have been a later 
addition, but its brickwork 
is not noticeably different 
from that of the front, it 
shares a plinth with the 
same moulding and its win- 
dow corresponds with those 
to” they right, ot site liaais 
reasonable to assign the 
whole of this front to 
William Hamon and to sug- 
gest a date about 1560-70. 
A diaper pattern of dark 
headers appears here and 
there in the brickwork where 
it has not been disturbed; 
stone is used for the dressings. Originally 
this front will have had gables. The roof 
with modillion cornice and dormers may have 
been substituted by Thomas Papillon, when 
he added the garden front, or by his successor. 
The entrance, no doubt, opened into the 
screens end of the hall, which at its upper end 
will have been lighted by the lower window 
in the left-hand bay. 

There are two rather crude drawings 


4.—THE STABLES FROM THE COURT GARDEN AND A FOUNTAIN POOL 


_ for an engraving of the front reproduced in 


5.—THE ENTRANCE FRONT, ORIGINALLY THOMAS PAPILLON’S ¢ 
(COMPARE Fig. 6) 


sad 


nt 4 


6 and 7.—TWO 18th-CENTURY DRAWINGS OF THE HOUSE. 


showing the appearance of the house before 
the late 18th-century alterations (Figs. 6 
and 7). These form part of a set illustrating 
the Papillons’ houses, and as it includes their 
house at Lee, on the south side of Blackheath, 
which was not acquired much before 1740, the 
drawings are not quite as early as one might 
have supposed. A comparison of Fig. 3 with 
Fig. 7 shows that the only changes that have 
taken place on this front since the first half 
of the 18th century are the removal of the 
clock turret and the remodelling of the part 
on the nght. The large chimney-breast, no 
doubt marking the position of the kitchen, 
must have offended late 18th-century eyes, 


The Kentish Register for February, 1794, 
shows that it had been replaced by the present 
two-storey bay balancing the old one. 
Beyond the chimney- breast the drawing 
shows a wide gable with two overhangs 
and mullioned windows. Evidently this 
was a timber-framed structure, possibly 
a relic of the house which William Hamon 
rebuilt or re-fronted; its windows may 
have been insertions of his, for they do 
not appear earlier than those of the rest of 
the front. 

William Hamon was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Alexander, who died in 1613 and 
is commemorated by an inscribed brass in the 
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~~ Acrise Place Acs 


(Left) THE 
ABOUT 1677. (Right) THE NORTH FRONT 


UTH FRONT BUILT BY THOMAS PAPILLON 
OMPARE Fig. 3) 


chancel of the church. The latter he 
no sons, and his daughter, Ma 
brought Acrise to her husband, Si 
Robert Lewkenor, son of Sir Edwa 


Hamon Lewkenor of Acrise, whe 
died in 1647, was, presumably, then 
son. In 1666 the estate was sold for 


when Robert Lewkenor parted withi) 
it to Thomas Papillon. 


man, City Pe hank and Whe politi 
cian, champion of justice and liberty, 
whose father, David Papillon, the}} 
architect and engineer, had been 
brought to England as a child to}! 
escape the persecution of Protestants|, 
in France. Thomas Papillon has been}, 
the subject of a full-length biography} 
by his descendant, A. E W. Papillon, 
Mr. Arthur Papillon’s grandfather, |) 
who made extensive use of family, 

papers. Among them are some} 
letters written by his wife in 1668,) 
when she went down to Acrise with 
her mother-in-law and three children}, 
to see about the repair and furnishing 


tate. Papillon had married into one of the 
41 county families. His wife was Jane 
‘oadnax, of Godmersham, and the wedding 
id taken place in 1651, “in the great Church 
Canterbury,’ where, incidentally, the 
}esent owner of Acrise was also married. In 
jirchasing the estate Papillon, no doubt, 
jished to have a country place, not too far 
/om London, where his family would be out 
| reach of epidemics—the great plague had 
ily recently abated—and where his wife 
ould be near her relations. 
| When she arrived, she had a difficult 
me of it, getting the house and gardens into 
jder, obtaining furniture, cajoling dilatory 
jorkmen, and trying to be as economical as 
pssible. At first she, her mother-in-law, 
aid and children had, all six of them, to 
rare the only bed. Small wonder that the 
uldren were “exceedingly disappointed in 
ieir expectation” and could not understand 
hy their father had bought “‘so ugly a 
ouse.”’ However, with the 
elp of the Mayor of Dover, 
hho seems to have acted as 
mpaid steward, order was 
‘radually established. Nine 
ears later, Papillon was con- 
emplating rebuilding the 
‘ouse or extensively remod- 
ling it: He wrote to his 
nife at Acrise (July 2, 1677): 
|| Mr. Woodstock hath 
made me a draft of the 
house; which is hand- 
| some, but I fear it will 
come to too much 
money; I think it were 
not amiss if you sent 
for Nevett and dis-_ 
coursed with him to 
know what he would 
take to repair it, putting 
in new timbers, and 
make it up just as it 
now is, and then putting 
tiles on the outside to 
secure it from the 
weather, which may 
serve our time very 
well; I suppose it may 
be done for £50, or not 
much more. 


The remark about the tiles 
seems to imply that a good 
deal of the house was of 
timber-framing and required 
tile-hanging to keep the 
damp out. 

| What was actually done can only be 
inferred, from the old drawing (Fig. 6) and the 
existing evidence. It is clear that Papillon 
tebuilt the back of the house, possibly pulling 
down projecting wings, doubled the breadth 
of the building, making it two rooms thick, 
and gave his new garden front a regular 
character. At the west end a returned wing 
was either rebuilt or cased in brick. The clock 
turret and balustraded platform, the size of 
which the drawing doubtless exaggerates, seem 
to have been placed between the roof ridges 
of the old and new ranges. The two dozen 
windows were all given curved pediments and 
had intersecting mullion and transom, and 
there were eight dormers in the roof, arranged 
in groups. Papillon’s letter to his, wife does 
not state that Mr. Woodstock’s ‘“‘draft’’ was 
for an entirely new house, and it may in fact 
have been for this major alteration. Evi- 
dently he consulted Thomas Woodstock, who 
was responsible for much of the woodwork in 
the City churches and was one of the master 
carpenters at St. Paul’s, and who, like other 
carpenters and joiners, was capable of under- 
taking architectural work. According to Sir 
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John Moore, Wren ‘made use of Mr. Wood- 
stock to oversee his workes and buildings in 
most places,’’ as, for instance, at Christ’s 
Hospital. 

Thomas Papillon died in 1702. His suc- 
cessors were his son, Philip (died 1736), grand- 
son, David (died 1762), and great-grandson, 
also David (died 1809). The last gave up 
Acrise in 1791 to his eldest son, Thomas, at 
the time of his marriage to Anne Pelham, and 
he spent the remainder of his life at Lee, 
though paying an annual visit to his son, 
travelling down and back in his chariot 
drawn by four black horses. The house was 
modernised for the young couple. In the 
account of Acrise in The Kentish Register for 
February 1794 it is described as having been 
“lately repaired and altered, at a great 
expence.” 

What these alterations entailed we have 
already briefly indicated. In making the 
garden front the entrance front (Fig. 5), the 
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brickwork of three different centuries. Next 
week, reasons will be given for attributing 
these alterations to Michael Searles, the 
Greenwich architect. 

Running out northwards from the west 
end of the house there isa long Georgian 
stable range (Fig. 1) with wide-spreading 
pediment, the centre of which is occupied by 
an old clock face. The little cupola carries a 
vane with a gilded crescent, the Papillon 
crest. Before 1911 the lawn came right up to 
the north front of the house and there was no 
yew hedge. The enclosed garden with foun- 
tain pool (Fig. 4) was formed by the Watneys, 
no doubt on the site of the original forecourt. 
At its far end a path leads to the church, a 
brief description of which must bring this 
article to a close. 

A church at Acrise is mentioned in the 
Domesday Book entry. The present building 
is Norman, consisting only of chancel and 
nave, to which a brick porch has been added 


9.—_INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH, LOOKING. EAST. WHEN THE CHANCEL ARCH WAS 
WIDENED THE NORMAN VOUSSOIRS, CARVED WITH A KEY PATTERN, WERE RE-USED. 


(Right) 10.—FROM THE SQUIRE’S PEW, LOOKING WEST 


architect retained the 17th-century brick- 
work but added a wood cornice and gave the 
windows architraves and sashes with narrow 
glazing bars. The doorway was moved one 
bay to the west so that it could open centrally 
in the new staircase hall; and to emphasise 
the new entrance, as well as to provide pro- 
tection from the rain, a portico in the form of 
a loggia was added, covering three bays and 
projecting in the middle, where the columns 
were doubled (Fig. 2). More for internal than 
external effect, the east side was given two 
segmental bows, and as the front has now 
only eleven windows instead of the twelve of 
the drawing, its eastern end seems to have 
been curtailed in the process. In Thomas 
Papillon’s front the rooms are higher than 
those in the old part of the house, and soa 
difficulty arose in making the bows corres- 
pond. As can be seen in Fig. 8, the ceiling of 
the bedroom cuts across the upper windows 
of the right-hand one. The French windows 
on the ground floor were an alteration made 
by Mr. A. N. Watney after his purchase of 
Acrise in 1911. Brown stock bricks were used 
for the east end, so that the house shows 


in the 18th century. The chancel was leng- 
thened in the 13th century and most of the 
Norman features have disappeared, but when 
the chancel arch was widened and heightened, 
the materials of the original one were thriftily 
re-used as far as they would go, including the 
voussoirs ornamented with key-pattern of the 
original semicircular arch (Fig. 9). The roofs 
have tie-beams and tall king-posts, probably 
of 14th-century date. On the western gallery 
there is a remarkably fine carved representa- 
tion of the royal arms of William III (Fig. 10). 
The squire’s pew remains on the south side of 
the nave, and in it are some tiny children’s 
chairs with low backs, 150 years old, which 
are used for the Sunday school. The memorials 
include a Latin inscription commemorating 
the Papillon family and the pretty Baroque 
tablet seen in Fig. 9. This was put up by 
Philip Papillon to his first wife, Anne Jolliffe, 
who died in 1693, and two of their daughters. 
Mr. Rupert Gunnis has noted that the sculp- 
tor was Joseph Helby, who in 1700 was paid 
for carved work at the London Customs; 
House but is otherwise unknown. 
(To be concluded) 
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FLOWERING SHRUBS FROM 8° ol 


Written and Illustrated by MICHAEL HE 


r 40 attain an unflagging succession of 
gorgeously coloured flowers is not at all 
difficult with flowering shrubs, wherever 

the soil is free of excess lime and the garden 
climate is favourable. In fact, I have never 
seen anything like such a prolonged and vividly- 
coloured display in any herbaceous border. 
It is, however, necessary to be resolute and 
determined or the objective will not be achieved. 
Four main flushes of bloom must be planned so 
that they succeed one another on the same 
canvas, so to speak. To avoid a spotty effect it 
will be found best, curiously enough, not to 
plant in clumps but, rather, to interweave 
single specimens of different flowering times 

This practice eliminates the danger of an 

clash of colourings, for the intervening green 

leaves clear and soothe the eyes for the next hue 

At the same time it does encourage us to us« 

brighter flower colours and, particularly, warme 

and paler tints than we should otherwi 
naturally choose. 

Of course, one does not expect a display 
from a shrub that cannot clothe itself solidly 
with colour, however vivid one or two bloon 
may look in a vase or in the hand. Thus that 
wonderful new Rose Korona has a flower of th« 
most intense unfading scarlet that outshines in 
vividness the old Ghent Azalea coccinea speciosa 
close by, but all the rose can do is to produce a 
few blobs in the garden landscape while the 
azalea forms a mass of lovely colouring that 
lights up the whole bed. 


EVERGREEN AZALEA HINO) 
STARTS THE YEATI 


Wilhelm and Penelope. If the soil is « 
ately limy the garden varieties of t 
broom can also be used, but they are 


CESSION' OF FLOWERING SHRUBS 


- 
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i 
itt 
spraying can be permitted. The aphides ar 
surprisingly efficient and purposeful flyers anc}, 
the caterpillars of the oak tortrix type ar'| 


Where the soil is limy, it is not so easy to in the landscape so far as clean and lour succeeded by the loopers, slugworms and}, 
find substitutes with the tremendous flowering is concerned. Ceanothus impressus i the chafers. This year’s breed of aphis appears to bi 
ability of the evergreen azaleas, which, con- most effective of its genus as an « ind more resistant to derris than usual, so that <\f, 
trasted with deep violet-flowered Alpine rhodo- bush, but its blue flowers need the t of more potent poison seems to be necessary tej/) 
dendrons, are the star performers of early one of the great yellow-flowered tree secure a complete kill. The trouble is, however}, 
spring, or Period One as we may term it. But peonies, such as the lovely L’Es to wellrepaid, for the new floribundas show promisé¢| 
with Cytisus praecox, Kerria japonica simplex, show them up. For a more vi ilow, ‘of proving much more effective garden shrubsi). 
Chaenomeles superba Knaphill Scarlet, the early Genista lydia is unbeatable; its st jlour than the old puce-pink types, although they) 
flowering Helianthemum Supreme, Vinca minoy can be echoed by Laburnam alpi x L. still suffer from the chief drawback of the ros 
varieties, Spivaea arguta, Evica arborea and  vossii, Although one would not with as a landscape ornament—insufficient freedom 
early viburnums of the cayrlesii cousinhood them in any numbers on acid soi flat- of flower at any one time. 
fair display can be made and, of course, headed varieties of Viburnum sum There is also some weakness in flower shapa | 
flowering trees, such as Magnolia denudata an: | such as Mariesii, Lanarth and Ko are I have not seen a single-flowered rose yet with|) 
M. soulangiana, cherries of all kinds, plums and worth careful placing where azalea iot be. the firm drawing and beautiful line of a sing 
almonds, all play their part. grown. camellia. None the less such varieties as single 

In late spring the deciduous hybrid azalea; Midsummer, which we may c:z ring Nations, Jiminy Cricket, Korona, Gertrud 
make the second great display of the year and Period Three in our succession of s, is Westphal, Sundance and Charming Maid are 
should dominate all front-line landscape posi- dominated by the roses, which i an superb healthy bushes that decorate the mid-} 
tions associated with Viburnum tomentosum enormous amount of attention to them summer period, like the tree lupins, the cistuses, 
sterile and tree peonies, On limy soils, these two free from the aphis and caterpillar ; >that the philadelphuses and genistas such as virgata} | 
will grow well enough, but we must find would otherwise ruin all hope of a i show and cinerea. Also effective to the highest degree} | 
substitutes for the more colourful large- of flower. The pests concentrate on ‘ rowing are the little helianthemums that, if the gingery} 
flowered azaleas in unpruned rose hybrids such points that produce the flowers andi on the varieties are avoided, can make glorious masses'} 
as Fruhlingsgold, Nevada, cantabrigiensis, actual buds themselves so that no let in the 


A GOOD: PLANT FOR LATE SPRING, VIBURNUM TOMENTOSUM STERILE 


of colour along all the verges and other places| 
where low dense plantings are desirable. 
All the foregoing grow well in either limy or’ 
acid soils, but the less often seen midsummer-| 
flowering evergreen azaleas of the indicum | 
species, although more tolerant of lime than| 
other azaleas, really require: an acid soil to 
show at their best. Among a dozen varieties the 
orange-pink macranthum and the crimson-pink 
Satsuki are outstanding, but they require a 
slightly better than average garden climate to” 
make a reliable display every year. This failing 
also characterises Covnus kousa, which makes 
visitors to the great gardens of the land keen | 
to grow it. themselves every time that they 
see it in all its midsummer splendour. But in 
addition this lovely dogwood needs a moist and 
well drained soil. 
When late summer comes, the fourth and | 
last display, if we do not count the aftermath of 
autumn-tinted leaves and berries, must receive 
the same careful attention as the displays that 
have gone before. The good garden climate, with — 
its freedom from spring frosts due to free air- 
drainage, and the acid soil score again in this 
period, for no late-summer shrubs can compare 
with the spectacular qualities of the hydrangeas, 
whether lacecaps or hortensias, if the full 
range of violet, plum-purple, crimson and wine 
red is added to complement the bright pale 
blues and deep ultramarine tints, In limy 
ground red or pink flower colours can be had 
from the hydrangeas; the white-flowered vari- 
eties are unaffected by the soil, and the violet- 


rered wild species H. villosa usually does 
\|. If the garden is limy but warm, perhaps 
“ng to nearness to the sea, wonderful effects 
possible with the hebes, as we now call the 
jab veronicas. The very tender group of H. 
|;tosa hybrids, such as the intense deep 
{et Alicia Amherst or the wine-coloured La 
| uisante, are only suitable for very favourable 
|thern coast locations, but Violet Snow, 
)tumn Glory and even Blue Gem, which is far 
} most comely as an evergreen bush, have 
vived weeks of intense frost without much 
Inage on the Surrey-Hampshire-Sussex 
wi ders. In such places, too, the fragrant 
jinish broom and the last to flower of the 
justas, G. aethnensis, are particularly healthy. 
| (yopteris clandonensis is about as hardy as the 
pes and gives useful violet-purple flowers late 
#)\the season. 

Thus it will be seen that there are sufficient 
ictacular plants to decorate effectively all but 
»): coldest and limiest gardens throughout the 
Hjole outdoor-viewing period of April to 

ptember, but it is necessary to concentrate 
| making use of all the best varieties of the 


jl rather than, in the cause of diversity, get- 
ig sidetracked with a lot of curiosities whose 
culiarities are no real compensation for their 
jk of decorative value. 
| There are plants of such unstable constitu- 
jmthat, despite thecharm of abundant largeand 
\quisite flowers, one wonders if it is really 
jrth while taking so much trouble with some- 
‘ing that for no particular reason dies suddenly 
st when it seems that all the labour is to 
rewarded. Such a plant is the clematis, in its 
‘rge-flowered hybrid forms. The violet and 
auve colourings of the clematis lend themselves 
irticularly to associations with such exquisite 
\f-yellow flowers as those of rose Peace, and 
e deepest purples make a very lively admix- 
re with the carmine-orange of Reveil Dijonnais. 
will be found that clematis grows quite well 
‘rambling up and about other shrubs without 
ry of those poles or other artificial supports 
hich are such an eyesore in winter. 
Very cold gardens with acid soils sometimes 
il with the evergreen azaleas of the earlier 


A SPECTACULAR RHODODENDRON, 
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flowering types; they may fall back upon some 
of the ultra-hardy old hybrids of Rhododen- 
dron caucasicum, which seem to grow best in 
the bleakest exposures. One of the most spec- 
tacular of all rhododendrons is the variety 
caucasicum pictum, which is capable of a vast 
mound of bright rose-madder pink visible from 
a great distance. It is not always realised that 
a clay soil, provided that it is not imy or water- 
logged, will grow rhododendrons even better 
than a sandy soil if it is covered with six inches 
of bracken-peat renewed every three years. By 
this treatment a vast improvement is gained in 
the plant material available for Flowering 
Periods One and Two, and the health and well- 
being of the roses and hydrangeas of Periods 


GREAT DISTANCE 


CRIMSON-PINK AZALEA SATSUKI, 4 MIDSUMMER-FLOWERING SHRUB 


Three and Four are greatly increased by the 
moisture-retaining mulch, which prevents the 
soil-cracking that breaks so many feeding 
roots. 

In summing up, it may certainly be said 
that the flowering shrub bed planted on this 
system is a great improvement on the herbaceous 
border, but it would be quite wrong to claim for 
it that it can equal the display of colour attain- 
able by bedding out with successive spring, mid- 
summer and late summer plantings. On the 
other hand, the two methods are complementary 
rather than exclusive, and indeed the bedding- 
out in the grand manner practised at the time 
of its zenith usually had flowering shrubs for the 
backgrounds of the groups. 


R. CAUCASICUM PICTUM, WHOSE BRIGHT PINK FLOWERS SHOW UP FROM A 
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THE FORD ZODIAC - 


LTHOUGH the Ford manufacturers re- 
aN gard the Zodiac as a different model from 
the Zephyr, most motorists regard it as 
the de luxe version, as the differences between 
the two cars are slight: the basic technical 
details are common to both cars. About a year 
ago, when the present Ford range was intro- 
duced, the opportunity was taken to increase 
the engine size slightly on both the Zephyr and 
Zodiac, doubtless because the makers had 
already planned to fit Borg-Warner automatic 
transmission. Even with the increase in engine 
capacity the Ford remains the smallest car with 
automatic transmission I have tried. This, 
in conjunction with its price, allows the benefits 
of automatic transmission to be. enjoyed by a 
much wider circle of motorists than before. 
The six-cylinder overhead-valve engine has 
a capacity of 2,553 c.c., and, with a higher com- 
pression ratio than previously and improved 
engine breathing, a power output of 85 brake 
horse power is obtained at 4,400 r.p.m. As the 
weight of the car is only 252 cwt., of which the 
automatic transmission weighs 14 cwt., it can be 


THE FORD ZODIAC SALOON. “The smallest car with automatic transmission I | 


seen that the performance will be adequate. 
The bonnet opens widely and the engine com- 
ponents are easily accessible. The battery is 
well away from exhaust heat, the fuse box is 
conveniently mounted on the bulkhead, and the 
oil dipstick can be easily reached. A low bonnet 
line is obtained by mounting the carburettor 
air cleaner and silencer low down behind the 
radiator; this also assists the power output by 
giving the engine colder air to inhale. 

The front suspension system of the Ford is 
interesting, as the wheels are mounted directly on 
the vertical coil spring without the use of wish- 
bones. Mounted integrally with the coil springs 
are the telescopic hydraulic dampers. The rear 
suspension is by semi-elliptic leaf springs, 
assisted by hydraulic dampers. Roll is pre- 
vented by the use of an anti-roll bar on the front 
suspension; Girling hydraulic brakes are fitted. 
The hand-brake lever is tucked inconveniently 
beneath the fascia; the long-legged driver will 
suffer from this oversight as his left knee will 
get in the way of his hand. With a capacity of 
103 gallons the fuel tank is on the small side, 
at least for those who want a range between 
fuel stops to be a safe minimum of 250 miles. 

The Borg-Warner transmission system 
employs a single-stage torque converter in con- 
junction with two epicyclic gear trains, which 
give three speeds and reverse. With the control 
lever placed in Drive, starting from rest and all 
driving are controlled by the accelerator pedal 
alone. As Low and Reverse positions are next 
to each other on the quadrant covered by the 
control lever, manceuvring is made very easy; 
the accelerator can be held at a fast tickover, 
and the car controlled by use of the left foot on 
the wide brake pedal. Under normal driving 
conditions low gear is used between 10 and 19 
m.p.h. and intermediate gear between 20 and 35 
m.p.h., but these speeds can be exceeded by 
using the over-riding kick-down control, which 


allows 29 m.p.h. and 54 m.p.h. to be obtained 
on the two gears. At any speed below 45 in.p-h. 
on direct drive use of the kick-down allows 
intermediate gear to be engaged obtain 
maximum acceleration. 

Transatlantic influence is appar n the 


car’s bodywork and internal finis i Lioxs 
driving position is generally good, for t 
too high placing of the brake pedal ‘n relation 
to the accelerator and interferen ( 
steering wheel with a tall driver’s right leg. It 


is surprising that a central arm-rest ‘s provided 
on the rear seat, but that no provision is made 


to prevent the driver and passenger froin sliding 
on to each other in fast corner: Minor 
controls are on the whole tucked a behind 
the steering wheel, and the similar between 
the light and windscreen-wiper switches can be 
confusing; on one or two occasion e latter 


switch came away in my hand. A mode 
sized lockable cubby hole is proviced 

shelf beneath the fascia extends for 
the car’s width. The addition of pc 
front doors would be welcome. A 


ts in the 
re shelf 


ve tried” 
behind the rear seat squab is not t! st pro- 
vision for carrying guides, gazetteers and other 
impedimenta. The luggage boot is of good 
capacity, though the spare wheel carried 


vertically within it. The fuel filler is concealed 
behind the hinged rear number plate. 

My test of the Zodiac was conducted in 
part in France, as I used the car to attend the 
Grand Prix at Rheims. This ga me the 
opportunity to. drive the car consistently at 


higher speeds than is possible on the coach roads 
of Britain and, as one is almost invai ae driv- 
, ing against the clock on such journeys, to test 


the car’s road holding and, cornering under 
severe conditions. While the suspension is 
rather firmer than is nowadays common it never 
gave a harsh ride. This firmness helpec d towards 
the good ride over pavé sections in the Pas de 
Calais, and I found it was possible to drive at a 
relatively high speed over extremely rough 
sections. On smoother main roads the ride was 
not so firm as to reduce comfort, and both 
pitching and rolling were very slight. 

On fast French roads I found that the car 
would have been improved with a higher inter- 
mediate gear, as there were many occasions 
when I would have been glad of the extra 
acceleration at speeds higher than were possible. 
In honesty, this is a point that would probably 
not occur to the average driver, who is less 
interested in. performance. I found that the 
car could be cruised for mile after mile at a any- 
thing between 70 and 78 m.p.h., and it was 
noticeable that there was little increase in noise 
and fussiness as the speed rose towards the 
maximum. The maximum speed I obtained 
during my test was exactly 84 m.p.h. The 
acceleration over the entire range was not as 
good as that which can be obtained with a 
normal synchromesh gearbox, but this is almost 
certainly due to the time-lag during the auto- 
matic gear changes, as compared with the quick 


By J. EASON GIBSON 


‘luggage boot was demonstrated during thd, 


manual changes which can be done when on 
trying only for extreme performance. As 
indication of the manner in which the car vy 
driven, the outward journey from Dunkirk} 
Rheims was covered at an average speed of |} 
m.p.h. Admittedly the roads were clear jf’ 
traffic in the early hours, but my cruisilj 
speed had to be continually interrupted becav} 
of village speed limits, which the French gel 
darmerie now regard seriously. | 

Bearing in mind the high speeds at whill ; 
the car was driven, and the frequent use of tl}: 
kick-down, I was surprised at the very good ful} 
consumption, which averaged 23.5 m.p.g. fl}} 
the entire test. It is possible that this figu) 
might be slightly lowered under more normal} 
driving conditions, as I did very little city ij] 
suburban motoring. The headlights gave a vei 12 
good beam, in both the raised and dipped pos 


tions, although some embarrassment was causey) . 
| iy sf 


through the makers: releasing the car for Fran¢) i 
with white bulbs instead of yellow and dippin}jt 
to the left instead of vertically. Restraine} /" 
instrument lighting contributed to the ease qi 
driving after dark. 
It is possible that some of the noticeabil) 
wind roar was created by the sharp- edge}, Mh. 
indentations on top of the bonnet, which als}j, 
caused gathered rain and road dirt to be blow}) 
back on to-the screen at certain speeds. \\ 
see-no purpose in these indentations; a 
seemed to be mere styling tricks. Unlike man}} 


with it the ee drawback that there wal 
tendency to stalling before the engine hac} 


week-end at Rheims, when I carried luggag¢ 


racing drivers, and the food and drink requiral 
to keep a team of seven people going for the 
twenty-four hours of our stay. All this was} 
managed without cluttering up the rear seat. | | 

Vision in all directions was very good; the} 
slim windscreen pillars contributed greatly to} 
this. As a consequence reversing and manceuvr-} 
ing in confined spaces were easy. In France two} 
friends without previous experience of the Ford) 
Zodiac drove, and it was interesting to note that 
in a matter of moments they were obviously at 
home in the car. This is, I think, a testimonial] 
to its suitability for the average owner. While| 
the model using a synchromesh gearbox willl 
probably suit the motorist interested in per-! 
formance, the version I tested will appeal to) 
those drivers who are uninterested in driving, | 
but who require smooth and effortless motoring. | 
While the extra charge for the Borg-Warner 
automatic transmission system is £187 10s., 
such motorists will not think this a high price to 
pay in return for freedom from both the clutch 
pedal and the gear lever. 


THE FORD ZODIAC, 


Makers: Ford Motor Company, Dagenham, Essex { 


SPECIFICATION . 

Price £1,156 7s | Suspension Independent 
(including P.T. £386 7s.) (front) 
Cubic capacity 2,953 c.c. | Wheelbase 8 ft. 11 ins. 
Bore and stroke Track (front) 4 ft. 5 ins. 
82.55 x 79.5 mm | Track (rear) 4 ft. 4 ins. 


Cylinders Six | Overall length 15 ft. 03 in. 


Valves Overhead | Overall width 5 ft. 83 ins. 
B.H.P. 85 at 4,000 r.p.m. | Overall height 5 ft. 2 ins. 
Carb. Zenith | Ground clearance 6 ins 
Ignition Coil | Turning circle 36 ft. 
Oil filter By-pass | Weight 25% ewt.. 
Ist gear —«17.96/8.98 to 1 | Fuel cap. 10} galls. 
2nd gear 11.2/5.59 to 1 | Oil cap. 7 pints 
3rd gear 3.9 to 1 | Water cap. 23 pints 
Final drive Hypoid bevel | Tyres 6.70 x 13 
Brakes _Girling hydraulic 
PERFORMANCE 
Top Kick-down | Max. speed 84 m.p.h. 


30-50 11.0 secs. 8.0 secs. | Petrol consumption 

40-60 12.6 secs. 10.0 secs. 23.5 m.p.g. at average 

0-60 (all gears) 20.5 secs.| speed of 50 m.p.h. 
BRAKES: 30 to 0 in 33 feet (90 per cent. efficiency) 


‘A GOOSE AMONG 
SWANS 


Ne »—Some ten weeks ago people 
» strolling along the tow-path of the 
R ind Union Canal at Berkhamsted, 
il rtfordshire, were astonished to see 
\. local swans proudly escorting a 
lj companion—a grey lag-goose. 
\)th the passage of time she has 
|jome a familiar sight and is pro- 
ying an attraction for a large 
od mber of bird-lovers. Despite the 
‘Istle of the scene, with its close 
il oximity to the railway station and 
> attendant noises, and the two-way 
‘rge traffic between London and 
| rmingham, the grey lag has quickly 
\jopted a nonchalant attitude. There 
| |{ittle evidence now of her wild heri- 
| ze and she shows no signs of alarm 
jien approached closely. The swans 
jxy hiss their disapproval, but the 
jose remains unconcerned, obviously 
‘ll aware of her protected state. 

| The swans appear to have 
cepted the situation without reserve, 
| d the grey-lag participates in all the 
jmesticities of feeding, preening and 
>eping and even the undertaking of 
jort flights for exercise—certainly an 
fly duckling relationship. In her 
‘eding habits especially the goose has 
come quite civilised in that she 
|icepts with readiness the bread 
town by children and bargees. 

| Close observers note that the 
»weomer has quickly asserted herself 
| the position of “number one’’ bird 
| the group of five swans—a position 
tered only temporarily with the in- 
ming of a new swan. In a day or 
ivo the status quo is resumed. 

The presence of the stranger so 
|r south at this time of year is, of 
burse, a mystery. That she might 
& an escapee from Whipsnade Zoo 
-mains a possibility, but the birds 
juere are normally pinioned. Local 
mithologists incline to the opinion 
aat she must have met with an acci- 
lent when on the winter migration 
ight, and was unable to return north 
rith the coming of warmer weather. 

Tt is now a topic of interest as 
D whether she will depart for 
emote places in the autumn, or 
rbether the ties with her white friends 
nll prove too strong to break.—Jas. 
. Patrick, 10, Egerton-voad, Dell- 
eld, Berkhamsted, Hertfordshire. 


CHAPEL INTO 
STORE-ROOM 


R,—It is lamentable that so many 
meient chapels have been desecrated 
ty being turned into barns or store- 
louses so as to obliterate their 
iriginal features and sanctity. Like 
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. CORRESPONDENCE 


GREY LAG-GOOSE WHICH LIVES WITH A 


the one described in your issue of 
July 4, the tiny church of St. Martin 
at Broad Nymet in Devon has been 
for many years a store-room for hay 
and fleeces. In fact, in the 1930s I 
saw sheep actually being shorn there. 

At that time a move was made 
to restore this Early English gem, but 
it came to nothing. Indeed, it is 
difficult to see how it could be other- 
wise, for no congregation exists to 
worship there. This lost parish, which 
once had 50 persons to its 50 acres, 
consists now of only a single farm and 
a cottage or two. It is some consola- 
tion that the farmer is keeping the 
roof in good repair.—CEcIL FRENCH, 
26, Fairfield-avenue, Whipton, Exeter. 


VARIETY OF TRADE 
TOKENS 


S1r,—The recent letters on the subject 
of tradesmen’s tokens have given a 
number of examples of the designs to 
be found, more especially from the 
18th century. What has not hitherto 
emerged from the correspondence is 
the extent to which heads and 


See letter: A Goose among Swans 


tails were duplicated in various 
combinations. Clearly, stock patterns 
of reverses were applied to stock 
obverses, some local, some political, 
some patriotic, some merely com- 
mercial. The wide range of types 
produces some strange bedfellows. 
In the following list, each type 
can be found backed by the example 
both before and after it; in some cases 


there is a fair reason for the connec- 
tion, but not always. 

PS (monogram), “Birmingham 
Halfpenny’”’; head of Earl Howe, 


“May the French ever know Howe to 
tule the main’; anchor, “In com- 
memoration of the Glorious First of 
June 1794’’; two heads, “Louis XVI 
et Marie Antoinette Roi et Reine de 
France’’; coat-of-arms, ““May Dun- 
mow Prosper 1793”; flitch of bacon, 
“Payable at Dunmow Essex”; head 
of Garrick, “‘ David Garrick Esq.” 

All these examples are taken 
from more than a thousand listed in 
An Alphabetical List of the Provincial 
Coppey-coins oy Tokens issued between 
the yeavs 1786 and 1796 (Leeds, 


‘HE CHAPEL AT BROAD NYMET IN DEVON, NOW USED AS A STORE FOR HAY AND FLEECES. 
(Right) THE INTERIOR OF THE CHAPEL 


See letter: Chapel into Store-room 


GROUP OF SWANS BY THE GRAND UNION CANAL 


printed by Thomas Gill, 1796), which 
includes, I think, almost all the 
18th-century examples cited recently, 
including the map of France. 

An odd fact, however, concerns 
the edge-inscriptions. One might 
expect that the “Payable at sci 
legends on localised tokens would 
refer to local tradesmen, but the 
Alphabetical List shows that this was 
not so in all cases. Two otherwise 
identical Canterbury tokens are in- 
scribed “Payable at John Matthews” 
and “Payable at James Robertson’s” 
respectively, while one for Hawkeurst 
[stc] refers to ““Charles Hider’s.’’ But 
these three individuals appear also on 
three exactly alike Glasgow tokens of 
the pattern mentioned by Mrs. 
Julyan (July 25). Other specimens of 
this pattern are edged by “ Payable in 
Lancaster, London or Bristol,’’ ‘“‘Cam- 
bridge, Bedford and Huntingdon,” 
““Masonic Halfpenny Token 
MDCCXCIV,” “Masonic. I. Sketchley 
fecit,” “Payable at Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow and Dumfries” and “Payable 
in London.” 

Perhaps some numismatic reader 
could explain this feature of these 
interesting pseudo-coins.—HAROLD E. 


Goueu, 34, St. Annes-drive, Herne 
Bay, Kent. 
NESTS IN RAILWAY 


WAGONS 


S1r,—This year a pair of robins suc- 
cessfully reared four young in a small 
alcove on the outside of a steel coal 
wagon placed in a siding in the mar- 
shalling yard at St. Blazey, Cornwall. 
The wagon, due for repairs, was not 
moved until the young -had left 
the nest, the occupation lasting 
from before May 19, when the nest 
held four eggs, until the morning 
of June ll. 

The nest differed from the usual 
neat structure and was made of grass, 
straw and shavings, the last-named 
material coming from the wagon 
repair sidings near by. This is the 
second record I have of a robin’s nest 
in a railway wagon: another such nest 
arrived at the locomotive depdt, St. 
Blazey, in 1955. This nest was also 
made of grass and shavings, with 
paper added. In view of the fact that 
both nests were made of similar 

materials it is possible that they were 
the work of a pair of robins whose 
territory was in or encroached upon 


le 
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the goods yard. It is possible that the 
wagon with the second-mentioned nest 
had been stabled in the yard before 
being transferred to the engine sheds. 

It is interesting to note that D. 
Lack in The Life of the Robin mentions 
one nest built on a wagon which had 
to be moved and which the parent 
accompanied some two hundred miles, 
feeding the young en route. Another 
robin made at least five abortive 
attempts to nest in the letter-rack in 
the guard’s compartment of a pas- 
senger coach at Newquay, Cornwall, 
in 1956, flying in and out of an open 
window. 

I have seven records of pied wag- 
tails nesting in coal wagons. Two nests 
arrived at the coal-stage, St. Blazey, 
in 1952, two in 1955 and two in 1957, 
all in loaded wagons and all placed in 
crevices in the coal or briquettes. 
Most of them had five eggs; one had 


three, indicating, perhaps, that the - 


wagon was moved before the clutch 
was completed. In 1955 a pair un- 
successfully nested in a wagon of 
briquettes stabled at the same place 
for some days, the wagon being in- 
advertently moved before the five 
eggs could hatch. A song-thrush was 
more fortunate, a brood of four being 
reared in a nest built on the outside 
of a china-clay wagon in a quiet siding 
near St. Dennis Junction. 

These wagon nests are interesting, 
but from the bird’s point of view 
represent the filling of a normal (to 
the bird) niche in its environment. 
These habitats do not differ from the 
coal stacks at railway depots and 
china-clay factories, where I have found 
several nests of the pied wagtail and 
once that of the robin, the last in a 
truly subterranean location.—C. J. 
STEVENS, 2, Gordon-terrvace, Lamb 
Park, Par, Cornwall. 


AN INGENIOUS CHEST 


S1r,—I own a black chest which con- 
tains innumerable drawers, all more or 
less secret, of which I send photo- 
graphs. It measures 24 by 18 ins. 
overall and weighs nearly 1 cwt. It 
is mostly made of walnut, with an 
ebonised exterior. I bought it in 
Exeter, and know nothing of its 
history. 

Some of the drawers are in- 
geniously hidden. When a button is 
pressed part of the lid (top left in 
“exploded”’ picture) slides off to reveal 
a cavity with a false bottom, beneath 
which there is a tray. When this is 


lifted out eight little drawers are re-- 


vealed which slide out from all direc- 
tions. The box itself has a false bot- 
tom with four compartments under it. 
These can be dismantled (and are seen 
in the middle foreground) leaving a 
recess, parts of the sides of which slide 
up to expose small central drawers. 
If these are pulled out further drawers 


CARVED CHEST WEIGHING NEARLY 1 CWT. AND (right) THE LARGE NUMBER OF DRAWERS IT CONTAINS 
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Rev. Patrick St. Clair to his friend ar 
patron Ashe Windham. : 

On October 9, 1730, St. C 
wrote: “I went yesterday to Wol 
ton to pay my respects to Mr. Walpo 
and was most sensibly affected when T 
heard of the great loss he had me 
with, of all his fine furniture, sufficiet 
to furnish in an elegant manner 
great house, and a noble collection} 
of books, which he had collected at} 
Paris, after they had escap’t the} 
dangers of the sea, and were arrivd} 
safely to the Haven’s mouth at Cley, 
in the most unheard of manner all} 
destroyed by the ship being sett on} 
fire. It puts me in mind of an excellent |} 
moral Reflection of one of the greatest |) 
Libertines that ever liv’d, Sz vette 
calculum ponas ubique naufragium est. 
The Plenipotentiary and his Lady both 
bear it with Christian patience. Part 
of the cargo was ensured; they are 
going up to Londoa to look after that.” 
—Gorvon Nares, Chailey, Sussex. | 


STONEHENGE 90 YEARS 
AGO | 

Sir,—In view of Mr. Adrian Sorrel 
painting of Stonehenge reproduced in 
Country Lire last week, Ithought you 
might be interested in the accompany- 
ing photograph. The usual general ]} 
views of Stonehenge hardly convey an 
adequate impression of the really 
stupendous size and height of the 
stones, particularly in the case of the- 
trilithons within the circle. iZ 
G The photograph (recopied from 
ope dated 1867) does, however, | 
accomplish this by its striking con- j} 
trast between the uprights and the 
standing figures. One is an R.E. of} 
the Ordnance Survey. I should like to } 
be able to say that the other (in top 
hat) was Col. Sir Henry James (OS. | 
Director), but there is some doub’ 
about that.—WAYFARER, Lancing, | 
Sussex. | 


THE TRILITHONS AT STONEHEN IN 1867 “| 
See letter: Stonehenge 90 Years Ago i MURDER IN THE PARK ‘ 
are discovered on either side, and TRANSPORT RISKS OF S1r,—On Sunday, July 7, at 11.45 
there is still another drawer behind THE 12th a.m., I saw a very unusual sight in | 
one of these. __ th CENTURY St. James’s Park, London. An adult- + 
The most difficult drawers to find Srr,—In 1 rticles on Wolterton sized sparrow was industriously search- 


are those slotted into the decorated Hall, Norfo! 
edge of the box. One of them can be quoted a le 
seen in the left foreground, together Ripley, H: 
with another compartment which in which h 
is pulled out from underneath it. frames had 


(July 18 and 25), I 
f 1739 from Thomas 
) Walpole’s architect, 
rentions that picture- 
en “put on board for 


ing for food along the edge of the lake. | 
Suddenly a mallard made a grab at it, 
caught it and shook it terrier-fashion. 
The bird, of course, fluttered wildly, 
but the vigorous shaking continued 


I should be most interested to Cley’ and I commented that this was until the bird became quiet. Then the | 
learn more about the box. My own ‘‘a reminder that in the 18th century duck got the head into its bill and, 
guess is that it is Portuguese but pos- it was still r to send goods from waddling about, tried for some time to | 
sibly made by a Goanese craftsman.— London by even such compara- swallow its catch whole. 


H. Darton Cuiirrorp, The Abbey, 
Penzance. 

[The carving on this elaborately 
fitted chest indicates a 19th-century 
date and, so far as one can tell from the 


tively short distances as Norfolk, 
rather than entrust them to the 
roads.” It seems, however, that 
coastal freightage also had its hazards, 
and not necessarily from storms at 
V. Ketton-Cremer has 
drawn my attention to a passage in his 
book Countyy Neighbourhood (1951), 
which is based on the letters of the 


Failing to do so, it hurried into 
the water and there soaked the spar-_ 
row, treating it as if it were a hard 
bread-crust—maybe causing death by 
drowning. Then gulp, gulp, gulp. It- 
wouldn’t slip down. Out of the water 
on to the grass—gulp, gulp, gulp—but © 
keep moving in case other mallards or 
pigeons should snatch. However, they 

: 


photographs, it could have been made sea. Mr. R 
in any country in Western Europe. 
The design has been inspired by that 
of a Renaissance coffer.—ED.] 


See letter: An Ingenious Chest 


VENUS ANDADONIS, ASTATUARY GROUP 
BY SCHEEMAKERS COMMISSIONED FOR 
THE GARDENS AT STOWE 


See letter: Statuary from Stowe 


ignored the tit-bit. So, stand still and 
swallow. No use. Try more soaking. 
In the water: soak and gulp, gulp. 
Out of the water—gulp, gulp. No 
avail; but on.the fourth soaking and 
adjusting in the water, the sparrow 
disappeared. 

I concluded that it sank, because, 
as a boy, I watched in November 
ducks scavenging for fallen walnuts 
under leaves and saw the walnuts 
disappear as lumps down the necks. 
There was no descending bolus in this 
duck’s neck. The duck continued to 
peer around. 

The whole episode was suitably 
terminated by not-so-far-away Big 
Ben tolling for the sparrow by boom- 
ing the 12 strokes of noon.— HERBERT 
T. Harwoop, 13, Warwick-square, 
London, S.W.1, 


STATUARY FROM STOWE 


Sir,—With reference to the article 
Stowe in the Making (July 11), the 
accompanying photograph of a statu- 


ary group, Venus and Adonis, might ' 


be of interest to your readers, as the 
group was commissioned by Lord 
Cobham for the gardens of Stowe. 
Rupert Gunnis records the group in 
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his Dictionary of British 
Sculptors ; it was the work 
of Peter Scheemakers 
(1691-1770). After the 
sale at Stowe in 1921 the 
group was lost, and it has 
only recently been redis- 
covered ‘in the garden of 
a house in Hertfordshire. 
—A. Knicut Lovepay, 
Old Cross Cottage, Hert- 
ford. 


HOUSE-MARTIN 
VISITING TWO 
NESTS 


S1r,—Recently I noticed 
a house-martin doing a 
shuttle-service between 
two nests, one each side 
of a busy country road, 
The bird swooped out 
from a nest under the 
eaves of one house, flew 
across the road and up 
under the eaves of an- 
other house, where there 
was asecond nest. About 
half’ a minute later it 
swooped back to the first 
nest, and after a further 
interval it went back to 
the second house, and 
then skimmed away over 
the fields. Is this normal 
procedure ?-—P.sW. 
Lowe-Hoitmes (Group- 
Captain), R.A... Club, 
128, Piccadilly, W.1. 

{House-martins, like 
some other birds that 
nest in colonies, some- 
times show an interest 
in nests other than their 
own. Their object in do- 
ing so is another matter. 
We have not, for example, come 
across an instance of a house-martin 
feeding young in another house- 
martin’s nest.—ED. | 


CATTLE ON THE SHORE 


Sir,—While motoring last month 
through the west of Ireland, I stopped 
at a deserted beach in Co. Mayo to 
have a swim. It was very hot, and I 
was enjoying myself in the sea when 
a herd of cattle came slowly down 
along the shore and stood on the 
water’s edge. The tide was coming in 
and soon most of the cattle were 
paddling about. They took one look 
at me and decided to keep to the far 
end of the beach, but occasionally a 
pair would walk slowly to my end and 
then walk back. 

There was no herdsman with the 
cattle, and when I left the beach some 
time later they were still standing in 
the sea. I have never before seen 
cattle going down on their own to the 
sea.—ALASTAIR Simpson, 4, Beach- 
avenue, Newcastle, Co. Down. 

[Cattle go down to the shore in 


“several places on the west coast of the 


British Isles, and have occasionally 


. 


been seen swimming in the sea. Their 
chief object in doing so may be to get 
a lick of salt, though they no doubt 
enjoy a paddle in hot weather.—ED.! 


ZODIAC SIGNS ON A 
CLOCK FACE © 


Srr,—Having once lived at Stratford- 
sub-Castle in Wiltshire for a few years, 
I was particularly interested in the 
picture of the church clock in your 
issue of July 18. 

In June, 1932, when scaffolding 
was erected for repairs to the tower, 
I regilded the hand and numerals, and 
also drew and gilded four Signs of the 
Zodiac in the spandrels: this was an 
original idea of my own. I noticed on 
a recent visit that the face of the clock 
now appears to be a metal sheet not 
quite the size of the frame. The signs 
have been redrawn and gilded, and I 
am not sure what one or two of them 
represent. In my view they are too 
small for a pleasing effect. 

Three years ago I made four signs 
representing the seasons 
of the year for the span- 
drels of the clock face at 
Marnhull, Dorset. They 
are Aries for spring, 
Cancer for summer, 
Libra for autumn and 
Sagittarius for winter. 
They were cut by a metal 


saw from thick sheet 
brass and afterwards 
accurately filed: for 


every leg of the crab is 
articulated and Sagit- 
tarius has knuckles. 
These details, of course, 
are not discernible from 
the ground. 

The face of our clock 
is of sheet copper 
five feet square, and 
dates from before 1780. 
The clock itself was re- 
built in 1887. Incident- 
ally, we have a bell 
which has been rung for 
just on 800 years. 

It would be of in- 
terest to hear if anyone 
else has conceived this 
idea of ornamentation 
and has carried it out with 
success.—C, BARRINGTON 
Brown, Tapshays, 
Marnhull, Dorset. 


CHANGE OF SPECIES 
S1r,—The interesting article, A Rain- 
bow Trout Mystery, published in your 
issue of July 18, recalls similar cases 
which can be found in British Colum- 
bia. Some years ago it was discovered 
in the Fishery Research centres in that 
state that rainbow fry transferred to 
lakes stocked with Kamloops trout 
had in a year or two apparently turned 
into Kamloops trout, Similarly, Kam- 
loops fry transferred to lakes that were 
inhabited by rainbow trout became 
rainbows themselves. 


Basile. 


CATTLE 


j 


COOLING THEMSELVES IN THE SHALLOWS ON A 


See letter: Cattle on the Shore 


BEACH IN CO. MAYO 


ce 
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It was believed that the cause of 
this transformation was the food and 
the bottom conditions of the lakes in 
question. I am not able to substan- 
tiate this belief, but it does appear to 
offer an explanation for the conditions 
described by the authors of the article. 
—H. V. Acranp (Captain), Lieutenant 
Governor's House, Royal Hospital, 
Chelsea, London, S.W.3. 


MUTE SWANS IN BRITAIN 


Sir,—Those of your readers who are 
members of wild-fowlers’ associations 
will be aware that the Kent Wild- 
fowlers’ Association is gathering in- 
formation in connection with the mute 
swan on behalf of the Wildfowlers’ 
Association of Great Britain and 
Ireland. This is being done because, 
particularly in parts of east and south- 
east England, the numbers have 


increased enormously of recent years, 
and reports have been made of cob 
swans dominating certain territories 
of water to such a degree that other 
wild-fowl have been prevented from 
nesting in areas where they have bred 


THE FACE OF THE CHURCH CLOCK AT 
MARNHULL, DORSET, DECORATED WITH 
SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC REPRESENTING 


THE FOUR SEASONS 


See letter: Zodiac Signs on a Clock Face 


for many years. Other reports of mute 
swans fouling farm land and causing 
damage to electrical supply cables 
have been made from time to time. 
It would be of great assistance if 
I could receive reports giving approxi- 
mate numbers of mute swans that 
inhabit areas in which readers are 
interested; how these numbers com- 
pare with the numbers of, say, ten 
years ago; and, if there is an increase, 
what effect the swan has on other 


wild life. 
In areas where swans have 
increased in numbers to such an 


extent as to constitute a problem, I 
should like to have opinions as to 
what should be done about it.—D. B. 
Jones, Donyland Cottage, Wildernesse- 
avenue, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


A SHROPSHIRE COCKPIT 


Srr,—I was interested to see M. J.’s 
letter about the cockpit here (July 11). 
Little is known locally about it, but 
I think that your correspondent’s sug- 
gestion that the underground chamber 
might have been an ice-house can be 
ruled out for several reasons: it does 
not resemble any typical ice-house in 
design; there is no source from which 
ice could have been collected; and 
there would be other and better sites 
for the convenience of the house. 

The purpose of the chamber is 
manifestly associated with the cock- 
pit; and since drink is much more 
likely to have been useful at cock- 
fighting than ice, we have always 
assumed that the place was a wine 
cellar—which is exactly what it looks 
like-—E. H. Browne, Beckbury Hal, 
Shifnal, Shropshire. 
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UNIQUE golfing scene is that in which 
A the new Open Champion, his success 
assured, comes breaking through the 
crowd packed round the last green there to con- 
summate his victory. For the setting of this 
scene there is no place like St. Andrews with 
the road crowded with spectators, ranks of them 
leaning on the railings beside the green and 
every window in every house occupied. Some- 
times it lacks the truly stirring quality, because 
Providence is not always a good stage manager 
and the ultimate winner, not then perhaps sus- 
pected of winning, sets up his target early in 
the day and nobody can quite approach it. 
There are plenty of thrills but no final blaze of 
triumph. Now, however, the Championship 
Committee has taken over the role of Providence 
and, by arranging that the leading players go 
out last, has practically assured a dramatic 
finish. 

Once in an irreverent moment I spoke to 
one of the most distinguished members of that 
body about their stunt, but whether or not 
their design ever deserved such a title it has this 
year been eminently successful. Locke played 
his part with a brilliant sense of the theatre and, 
needing only a dull five, which he could hardly 
fail to get, he laid his second shot, as all the 
world now knows, stone dead for a three. Inci- 
dentally, when Henry Longhurst had later one 
of those agonising interviews with the winner 
and asked him with what club he had played 
the shot, he replied that he had played a three- 
quarter shot with a No. 8. This delighted me 
because in my old-fashioned ignorance I thought 
that people had so many irons nowadays that 
they no longer dealt in such niceties as three- 


quarter shots. 
x ok Ox 


However, I am wandering from what I 
want to be my point. I have been thinking of 
some of the other great scenes I have witnessed 
at the finish of a Championship and there are 
plenty of them, in particular at St. Andrews. 
One of the most theatrical was that of Burton’s 
win in 1939, the last year before the long gap 
of the war. We had suffered many things with 
an American victory dreadfully threatened, but 
at last the way was clear. Burton wanted a four 
and he had a cheerful, friendly wind to blow 
him home. And he took full advantage of it, 
for he hit an enormous drive right into the 
Valley of Sin, below the green. It was the first 
and only time I heard a tee shot (not to a one- 
shot hole) greeted with cheers, but we hurrahed 
over that drive. Burton frightened the life out 
of the more conservative of us by taking some 
very lofted club. “Why doesn’t he take a 
putter and just knock it along the ground?” 
people groaned. The greatest can fluff a pitch, 


COURTESY 


O we all know how to behave towards 
D living creatures of different species from 
our own? Mere avoidance of cruelty is 
elementary; what about manners? I once knew 
intimately an owl whose feelings were hurt by 
laughter at his expense, as when, after a bathe, 
with his fluffy plumage bedraggled, he looked 
little bigger than a pigeon, with fantastically 
enormous eyes. Dogs hate being ridiculed, and 
one of my acquaintances was a horse equally 
sensitive. Knowing how much interest horses 
take in human company, we should never pass 
a lonely one leaning his head over a gate with- 
out at least a friendly word or two.. 

Animals and birds understand much more 
than is often supposed. Tones of voice are for 
them tremendously significant. A pampered 
little dog may disregard his mistress’s gentle 
orders, but at a masculine parade-ground roar 
he can be shocked into instant obedience. 
Someone once wrote a charming poem, includ- 
ing a reference to “little acts of courtesy to 
cats”’; she was thinking no doubt of such atten- 
tions as opening doors in response to that sub- 
dued, pleading yowl which a waiting cat can 
make so expressive. There are cats of such 
distant dignity that an introduction seems 
desirable; I have caught myself almost raising 
my hat to such. 
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GRAND FINALE 


aD 
but he made no mistake: he chipped up past 
the hole and in went the down-hill putt ‘or "ree. 
It went in rather fast, thought tho: pre- 
hensive souls, but it went in. That w: eh 
scene, not perhaps quite so glorious a e's 


but much more full of suffering anc iti- 
mately of joy. 


Another tremendous scene,. thor 11te 
different in the quality of excitement s that 
of Bobby Jones’s victory in 1927. vas 
winning by the length of the street, 1 by 
six strokes, but enthusiasm was at boil int. 
His second was exceedingly caut ind 
finished in the Valley of Sin, for people | hen 
to be more cautious with their secouc shots 
because the bank at the back of the grecn was 
covered with long, rough grass. Now grass 
has been mowed down into harmlessn: to my 
mind to the detriment of the hole. At rate, 
Bobby was in the valley and thence h 1 the 
most perfect of long putts stone dead. soon 
as he had holed his ball came a scene tiiat can 
never be repeated now that the spec ‘S are 
kept to the side lines and off the couxse. The 
crowd stormed up the slope, and in or yment 
there was not an inch of green to be It 
was all black. 

* OK OK 

I can remember nothing partici ut 
Snead’s last hole in 1946, nor that of ¢ and 
Craig Wood who tied 13 years earlie the 
end in another tie, between Roger Wet vad 
Jock Hutchison in 1921, is still vivid in my 
memory. Not Roger’s, I admit, for 1 élse- 
where on the course and I only heai t he 
had pitched short and taken three p: ra 
rather depressing five, but I saw H n’s 
last hole and shall never forget it. H hot 
was one of the most monstrous hooks rer 
was seen. There is plenty of room at ‘ ust 
hole and doubtless he did not mean tc the 
road, but that really was the father a her 
of all hooks. Still, it ended in safet his 
second shot and two putts followed m less 
inevitably. For that matter, Peter | on’s 
four when he won two years ago wit! one 


stroke to spare also seemed inevitabl« 
no player whose fours have a grea ir of 
inevitability than his; almost the o 
tion is whether they will be threes. 
Now let me recall a few “grand-s 
shes’’ at other courses. Two of Cott: 
victories have had for his supporters an 
of terror because he was bunkered at +! ome 


hole. At Carnoustie he pushed his second shot 
out a little, taking good care no doubt 0 be 
out of bounds, and was caught in the rig)it-hand 
bunker. It was not a difficult shot ou‘, as far 
as any shot can be easy at such a moment, but 
I could not help having the feeling “Good 


TO ANIMALS = By w. kK. HOLMES 


Sheep are not mere wool-producing mutton, 
but individuals. No hill-walker deserving even 
the most modest mountain but will divert his 
course to avoid startling a ewe anxious about 
her lamb. A gentleman will even pretend to be 
alarmed when she stamps at him, as she will do: 
thus he shows the youngster that his mother is 
respected. Sheep, in some circumstances, can 


understand plain English, as I learned once 
when walking through a field in which a gather- 
ing of them was for some reason keeping up a 


constant baa-ing. I shouted “Shut up!”’ and for 
a moment they did shut up, and stood staring. 

The human voice is not so effective with 
cattle. In one of his books for boys R. M. 
Ballantyne says that a charging buffalo may be 
halted if his intended victim stops, turns his 
back and, stooping, gazes at the furious animal 
between his legs. Experimenting with a peace- 
ful group of cows—no buffalo being available— 
I carried the scheme further by shuffling 
towards the creatures in that awkward posture, 
but I have to record that, beyond looking at the 
funny object with an air of contempt, they took 
no notice. Older now, I think that perhaps mine 
was not a proper attitude to adopt towards 
employees of the Milk Marketing Board. I do 
not propose, unless compelled, to try this trick 
on an irritated bull. 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


happened before now.”’ 

so and got his five with perfect steadiness. 4 
Then when he won for a third time at | | 

Muirfield he was bunkered with his second shot } 


that hole, but he was, humanly speaking, }) 
winning easily. But when he left his ball in 
the bunker (I almost believe he for once took |) 
his eminent eye off it) ghastly visions again began | 
to float before my eyes. They were as feedleal 
as they had been at Carnoustie, for he played 
a capital shot out next time and holed his putt }} 
for a five. ‘- 

I think that of Walter Hagen’s four victorie: | 
in the Open Chanipionship that at Muirfield 
in 1929 was the greatest; he won by six 
strokes after having all the worst of the luck in 
the weather on the first day. His last hole was 
a formality but we were all ready to shout. He 
put his second in a bunker but played a most — 
beautiful shot out to within a few feet of the pin 
And then he missed the putt, gave a little shak 
of his head and tapped it in, and somehow we } 
could not cheer as if the putt had dropped. =| ii 

* * * 


a 
It was, as I remember it, much the same } 
with the first of Peter Thomson’s wins at Birk-! 
dale. His second was just caught in a bunker to 
the left of the green; he chipped out perfectly; 
missed the putt and then knocked the ball in 
back-handed. He had won the Championship 
as surely as if he had holed that shortish putt 
for four, but the supreme moment of emotion 
was for the spectators past and could not be 
quite recaptured. And the name of Thomson 
reminds me of another one, Hector, and another 
tremendous finish at St. Andrews. It was in | 
the final of the Amateur Championship of 1936. 
Hector was one up on the Australian Ferrier. 
coming to the home hole. Ferrier played a good 
second to the back of the green and Hector 
Thomson laid the ball still more dead than Locke 4 
did. His opponent could notevenaskhimtoputt. | 


P. A. Ward-Thomas writes:—Assumption 
can be a dangerous practice, especially in print. — 
When writing of the American Ryder Cup team 
in my article-last week I assumed that James 
Demaret and Cary Middlecoff had won their } 
places. In effect they did so and at the } 
time I wrote had sufficient points to ensure | 
selection, but they did not fulfil the further con- 
dition that all members of the team must have | 
played in the Professional Golfers’ Association — 
championship last month. Neither competed 
and so they had not been selected. I regret the 
error. 


Dogs can seem so nearly human that one | 
can generally talk to them as man to man. 
Where strange ones are concerned, we should 
pay them the compliment of believing that they — 
are aware of our state of mind. Thus I remem- 
ber seeing what looked like a wolf-pack tearing 
towards me down a hill-slope; actually there 
were four sheepdogs, two on duty with the 
shepherd, one a novice with them to learn and 
the other a veteran who refused to be left at | 
home. My intentions being blameless, I stood _ 
still, and the ravening pack surrounded measa | 
welcoming committee of tail-waggers. On the — 
other hand one does encounter dogs which | 
require other treatment. As a schoolboy my 
heart was tossed into my mouth by an enormous 
dog which flew at me as I passed through a 
farm-yard—an impetuous type, the sort to bite 
first and think afterwards. It happened that I 
had a waterproof over my arm, and instinct 
prompted me to hurl it at the open-jawed man- 
eater as he rushed. Hurtling towards him, it 
spread its tails and opened wide its arms. 
Perhaps the dog believed he was being counter- 
attacked by some great bird of prey; in any 
case he nearly somersaulted and fled back into 
the shed even faster than he had emerged. So, 
even where animals are concerned, actions 
sometimes speak louder than words. 


ee 


CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


"| AHE virtuous player asks himself a ques- 
| tion before sticking out his neck: “If I get 
+ doubled and find partner with nothing, 
4) Llose more than 500?” Few of us can afford 
disregard the rule of Two and Three, but 
‘| re is one person who can play to a rule of her 
»1 and survive in any company. I refer, of 
-irse, to the fabulous Madam Altivolans. 

| This player incurs an astronomical number 
»|andertricks in the course of a year, but very 
-/ely does she pay the full price. The effect on 
| opponents’ morale is obvious; it sounds nice 
j|lirst to hear her say “I can’t make any more; 
‘jr down, 400,” but to think that it should 
sve been 1,100! Next time someone lets fly 
/jmaturely, and Madam A. makes Three 
‘}arts doubled with the aid of a lucky lead and 
) andy card or two in dummy: “You can’t play 
inst such. luck!” 

An opponent’s attitude thus tends to swing 
)m one extreme to another; it’s either ‘“Can’t 
ik a double; she’s sure to make two tricks 
ore than she’s entitled to,’”’ or “‘She’s not get- 
lig away with anything against me!” Let us 
‘view a day in the life of Madam Altivolans. 
jaring the last women’s trials she sat West at 
je second table on each of the following 
hibits. 


aJ7 
QAQT83 
64 
&AQ104 
@A 10963 5 
© 10 N 9954 
OAKQ102 IW E] 5987 
&KG Ss & 197532 
| @KO842 
YK762 
775-3 
& 8 


Dealer, South. Neither side vulnerable. 

At table 1 North’s contract of Four Hearts 
as defeated by a Spade ruff. Bidding at 
ible 2: 


South West North East 

No bid 1 Spade 2 Hearts No bid 
3 Hearts 4 Diamonds No bid No bid 
4 Hearts 5 Diamonds No bid No bid 
Double No bid No bid No bid 


Here, for once, Madam A.’s rule of Five and 
ix let her down; she got two tricks out of 
ummy and still lost 500 in saving an enemy 
ame that could not be made. But note the un- 
ven performance of the opponents. North 
eclined to bid Four Hearts or double Five 
Miamonds, and her defence was shaky; after 
he Ace of Hearts she led Ace and another Club 
istead of a trump. South was made of sterner 
tuff; she “‘found an Ace” on the third round, 
he doubled Five Diamonds on principle, and 
he saved a trick by playing trumps when she 
ained the lead. Next case: 


@A108 
9Q52 


5 
o 
4 

& 9 
Dealer, West. Neither side vulnerable. _ 
No excitement at table 1. North opened 
ne No-Trump, East bid Two Hearts, all 


assed, and the contract was just made. Bidding 
t table 2: 


south West North East 

No bid 1 No-Trump No bid 
Clubs Double (?) Redouble No bid 
-Diamonds No bid No bid 2 Hearts 
Yo bid 2 Spades (!) No bid No bid 
Yo bid (?) 


Madam A. has been playing in team events 
vith the commendable idea of bringing on some 
f our younger players, and actually got as far 
s the Gold Cup semi-finals. She naturally felt 
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she might reasonably be called upon to do the 
brunt of the work, and this accounts for 
certain features of the above auction. 

First, the double of Two Clubs is normally 
a lead-directing call based on a long Club suit. 
The explanation is simple: there is no such call 
as a pass in Madam A.’s bridge vocabulary, 
and a double would do to go on with. South, 
who had been fishing for a four-card major, was 
not disposed to play in Two Clubs redoubled, 
and East felt it was time she said something; if 
Two Hearts ran into trouble, her side should be 
fairly safe (so she fondly imagined) in Three 
Clubs. West did not wait to see if Two Hearts 
got doubled; a young partner could not be left 
to toil with only one small trump in dummy, 
and in any event she could not bear to suppress 
her fine Spade suit. 

Would you expect to make more than five 
tricks in Two Spades doubled against normal 
good defence? And what do you think of a 
player who fails to double on the South cards? 
Well, you can put yourself in South’s place and 
double Two Spades, but you will find it a bit of 
a strain. The trouble is that the King of Dia- 
monds seems an ideal lead on the bidding, and 
in the end you will be relieved to put the con- 
tract one down, as happened in practice. 

On the next two examples Madam A.’s 
black magic worked with devastating effect. 


Dealer, North. East-West vulnerable. 
At table 1, after mild interference only, 
South just made her contract of Four Hearts. 
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‘HE RULE OF FIVE AND STX => By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


Bidding at table 2: 


South, West North East 

1 Heart No bid 
4 Hearts 4 Spades Double No bid 
5 Hearts Double No bid No bid 
No bid 


Result, one down. South might have anti- 
cipated the probable fate of Four Spades 
doubled; she wins a Heart lead and switches to 
her singleton for a penalty of 500. Note the con- 
trast in attitudes; North’s double is of the variety 
reserved for an honorary colonel of the sharp- 
shooting brigade, but South succumbs to some 
occult influence, although she can see about ten 
good reasons for standing the double after warn- 
ing her partner with a pre-emptive raise. 

Finally, a variation on the same theme. 


Dealer, South. North-South vulnerable. 

Again no excitement at table 1; the bid- 
ding consisted of One No-Trump by North and 
Two Diamonds by South. The contract was 


just made. Bidding at table 2: 
South West North East 
No bid No bid 1 Heart No bid 
2 Hearts 2Spades(!) 3 Clubs 3 Spades 
No bid No bid Double No bid 
4 Hearts No bid No bid Double 
No bid No bid No bid 


This cost 500. Three Spades doubled goes 
one down. South, who knows Madam A. well 
enough, is still wondering what possessed her to 
remove the double. “‘Possessed”’ is the right 
word. 


CROSSWORD No. 


1435 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 


ACROSS 
1. Their lights are red (4, 7) 
9. He kept wheeling round (5) 
10. It’s not right, or one user would go in for it (9) 


“Crossword No. 1435, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 11 and 12. P.1 is made for this (4, 5) 


Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first post on the morning of 13. 


Wednesday, August 14 ,1957 


Sa eee 
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A beast to put up with! (4) 
16. ‘One far-off divine 5 
“To which the whole creation moves” 
—Temnyson (5) 
17. Grecian or Roman, there is nothing in them 
to slip (6) 
19. Representative of another representative in 
the auction (6) 
. Part of the bird is missing (5) 
22. Elegant sort of drink? (4) 
23 and 24. Medicine to take to the sapper. Where 
from? (9) 
27. Wellington’s victory of 1812 (9) 
28. ‘Shepherds had met him on the 
spring’”’—Matthew Arnold (5) 
29. Agreements I’d go back into. Expresses 
disagreement (11) 


DOWN 


1. Seen on roofs and some heads (8) 

2. Capitalist in the confessional? (4) 

3. It must be a restful business for him (8, 7) 
4 

5 


4, You might expect to find Canterbury bells in 
it (6, 2; 7) 
. “And pined by 


for my lovelier Tees” 
—Macaulay (4) 
6. Can you push fifty with one? (6). 
7. Uses her to sing (anagr.) (13) 
8. Alienations, though not of land (13) 
14 and 15. The saint takes uncooked fruit (10) 
18. Dan’s day in France got a bit confused: leaves 
to meet another day (8) 
21. Call G.I. French fashion (6) 
25. The prognostication is not spoken to the 
ladies (4) 


teeeeeee 26. It is fashionable among rich Icelanders (4) 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United 
States. 


The winner of Crossword No. 1433 is 


SOLUTION TO No. 1434. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 


which appeared in the issue of August 1, will be announced next week. 


ACROSS.—1, Galled; 4, Crumpled; 10, Numskulls; 11, 


Mr. M. S. Thompson, 
Ennismore, 


Nodal; 12, List; 13, Stage-coach; 15, Niobean, 16, Sircar; 
19, Allium; 21, Costers; 23, Birmingham; 25, Utah; 27, Clink; 
28, Conquered; 29, Sand-eels; 30, Morsel. DOWN.—1, Gin 
sling; 2, Lamb’s-wool; 3, Elks; 5, Resigns; 6, Manicurist; 7, Lydia; 
8, Delphi; 9, Gluten; 14, Periwinkle; 17, Apertures; 18, Aspho- 
del; 20, Magical; 21, Chains; 22, Abacus; 24, Reign; 26, Hugo. 


West-street, 
Reigate, 
Surrey. 


Bi fps 


Clear them all speedily.and easily with an Allen. This famous 


motor scythe is designed especially for tough going and no 


the ALLEN 
Motor Scythe 


May we send you full particulars of this outstanding machine and arrange a demonstration? 


other machine can equal its performance in adverse 
conditions. Wherever a man can walk the Allen 
can cut; even on a 1-in-1 slope with the 


extended axle in use. 


of attachments which make the Allen 


Two-stroke or four-stroke engine is 


optional and three lengths of cutter 


bar. Also available is a number 


useful for a wide range Of work. 


JOHN ALLEN & SONS (OXFORD) LTD . COWLEY . OXFORD. 7 7158-7 


and culling as a goes / 


No matter how long 
or tough the grass the 
HAYTER MOTOR SCYTHE 
will not choke and pro- 
duces a neat, trim finish 
without effort. 


Illustrated is the 24-in. MOTOR 
SCYTHE powered by a4-stroke 


engine. 


CASH PRICE 
£52-0-0 

delivered U.K. 

or initial pay- 

ment of £6.3.8, 

and 8 me 
payments o — 
£6.3.8. yoy] 


HAYTERS (Sales) Ltd. 
8 Spellbrook Lane, Bishop's Stortford, Herts. 
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Tailored ' 


Long life and attractive 
appearance in any setting 
are characteristic of the 
timber buildings “‘tailor 
made” by Gregory. 


Elm. 


Though so different in appearance and purpose, these two buildings 
have much in common. Both weve specially designed and provided - 
the best possible answer to the customers’ needs; both were 
“tailored in wood” by Gregory and supplied in easily-assembled 
sections; both received the same individual care and attention to 
detail; both will be a pleasure to the eye for many, many years 
to come. 

Our catalogue illustrates many other types of timber buildings 
including greenhouses, loose boxes, summer houses and commercial 
buildings, and we hope that after studying it you will invite us to 
quote for your requirements. 


May we send you a free catalogue? 


GREGORY (HEDGERLEY) LIMITED 


GREGORY ROAD, HEDGERLEY, Nr. SLOUGH, BUCKS 
TELEPHONE: FARNHAM COMMON 666 


savilion in Canadian 
Sedar Wood. 


ible garage in Waney 


We also manufacture 
The ALLEN 

, ROTARY SICKLE 
(self-propelled) 

‘ for small acreages 

| and for those who 

| prefer a rotary cutter 


SWING K!'\G KUTTER 


Brit. Pat. 75570 Africa 2886 
THE EASIE TOOL 


neces- 


EVER for nett'cs, thistles, sary )i.) 
long grass, verges, ete., Weeding, 
with a tireles aright now a heal- 


thy pastime, — 
even for the 
elderly. PRICE | 
19/6 plus 1/6 p.p. 
(foreign extra). 
State for use of lady. 
or gent and men- || 
tion “Country Life’’. 
(Heavier model for 
farm labourer or hired 
gardener 23/6 plus 1/6 
post). 

Cheques, P.O.s to: 


HUBERT WHITEHEAD 
M.Inst.P.1. 4 
Sole Manufacturing-Inventor) 
KESSINGLAND, 
LOWESTOFT, SUFFOLK, 
ENGLAND 


action but qu and 
deadly performance. 
Now in use a er 
U.K. and ab d. 

Entire long tow! of 

best British st 
but light a 
springy, an 
the exotic 
cutting-hook 
is easily 
sharpened 
(seldom 


ne 


—————_—_<—<——_——————————————— 
MANUFACTURER'S SPECIAL OFFER OF 


POLYTHENE BAGS 


aT TV Ty it) iia | FOR ALL-PURPOSE 
PLASTICS ¢ PROTECTION 
=~ | Lightweight 
' | Inches Each 10 100 
8x 8 9d. = 7/0 


}10x15 2d. 1/8 16/¢ 
12x15 3d. 2/0 18/0 
13x20 44d. 3/0 22/6 
24x48 1/0 9/0 79/0 
24x56 1/3 11/0 99/0 
Standard Quality 

6x11 1/3 10/0 
10x12 24d. 2/0 16/¢ 
10x18 4d. 3/0 23°C 
15x30 9d. 7/3 48 


win EVERY 
j 10/- SPENT | 


10 FT. WIDE 18x24 9d. 6/6 45/0 
SHEETING: 21x40 4/3 11/0 68/¢ 
2/- YARD 24x60 2/0 18/0 120/¢ 


. Superior Quality 
Ideal for Clothing Stor- 
age, Food Storage, |33x60 4/3 38/0 272/¢ 


Mattress Covers, Gar- 36x80 6/0 54/8 393/4 
dening, etc. 40x80 6/8 61/0 438;/c 
Post up to 5/- Sd.; 10/- 8d, ; over 10/- 1/2 


TRANSATLANTIC PLASTICS LTD. 


(Dept. C.L.88), 29, Victoria Rd., Surbiton, Surrey 
—_————— 


‘ARMING NOTES 


ie has taken the Minister of Agri- 
| culture longer to follow up the 
|. recommendations of the Balfour 
)mmittee than it did for the Commit- 
'e to make its enquiry and reach its 
nelusions. The Minister has now 
ade an Order to come into operation 
|, August 22 putting into effect the 
) commendations of the Committee on 
\le treatment of cattle in ports in this 
juntry before export to the Continent 
jx slaughter. Mr. Heathcoat Amory 
mounced on July 1 that the journey 
iter disembarkation would be limited 
) 100 kilometres (about 60 miles), and 
iat the cattle would be slaughtered 
y electric stunning or by captive-bolt 
istol The new regulations make 
pmpulsory the veterinary inspection 
f cattle before export and prohibit the 
hipment of any not certified as fit to 
ravel. Presumably this veterinary 
aspection will prevent the shipment 
f cows in milk or in calf. I should like 
o have seen the cow traffic stopped 
ltogether. There is another provision 
hat the cattle must be rested for at 
east 10 hours immediately before 
hipment in pens that do not hold 
nore than 40 beasts and where there 
S proper protection from the weather 
vith the provision of food in racks, 
und water. These requirements will 
liscourage the shipment of cattle. 


4 Disappearing Trade 


HERE was such a fuss about the 

export of live cattle for slaughter 
mn the Continent in recent months and 
he shipment of surplus eggs to 
Western Germany that the importance 
of this trade was unduly exaggerated 
n the public mind. In fact, the value 
of the cattle exported to the Continent 
luring the twelve months to the end 
of May, 1957, was about £8 million, 
und these cattle represented about 
| per cent. of the number slaughtered 
n the United Kingdom during the 
same period. The export of eggs was 
eally quite a small matter. Their 
value for the year ended May 31 was 
2610,000, and the quantity shipped 
‘epresented about 0.6 per cent. of the 
otal United Kingdom production in 
hat year. Now that the regulations 
yoverning the transport of cattle for 
sxport have been tightened up and 
France is in difficulties with balance 
of payments we are not likely to hear 
nuch more of this trade. As regards 
ggs, we have given an undertaking 
© Denmark and Holland that we will 
10t poach on their traditional market 
n Western Germany by unloading 
subsidised eggs there when we have a 
seasonal surplus. - 


Poor Home-grown Wheat 


[X a note of July 11 I suggested 
that the difficulty which some 
armers had experienced in clearing 
he last of the 1956 wheat crop was 
lue to a misjudgement by the millers 
yf the size of last year’s crop. The 
National Association of British and 
lrish Millers tell me that they 
vad extreme difficulty in reaching 
heir promised target of using 1,250,000 
cons of home-grown wheat, not 
ecause of lack of judgement, desire or 
yoodwill, but in the main because of 
she poor quality of the wheat offered. 
\ considerable amount saved in a 
lifficult harvest was spoiled by over- 
Irying on the farm. The damage to 
he gluten which results from over- 
irying is extremely difficult to detect 
-ven in the flour stage and it is some- 
imes not until bread comes to be 
nade that the trouble is manifest. 
[he Association say that, whereas 
ome millers were able to use up to 
30 per cent. and even more of their 
srist from home-grown wheat of the 
1955 harvest, the same millers found it 
it times extremely difficult and 
vazardous to use less than half that 
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(HE NEW RULES FOR 
_ CATTLE EXPORTS 


proportion from the 1956 harvest. 
I understand that the millers have now 
taken up the full 1,250,000 tons of 
home-grown wheat from the 1956 
harvest. 


Goats as Milk Producers 


F the cow dairy farmer is a producer- 

retailer he is in the ideal position 
to market goats’ milk: a quarter of his 
customers will be suffering from 
indigestion, insomnia, unhappy bottle- 
fed babies or some other affliction that 
the goats’ milk can allay. Those 
customers will buy goats’ milk on his 
advice; they will be willing to pay 
more for the relief it brings; and the 
dairyman will be glad to sell milk on 
which he does not have to pay the 
Milk Marketing Board levy. This is 
the line that Mr. David Mackenzie 
takes in Goat Husbandry (Faber, 36s.). 
He contends that goats can be given a 
profitable place within the framework 
of conventional farming systems. 
Most farmers deride goats, but Mr. 
Mackenzie wants them to consider 
them seriously. 


Foot-and-Mouth Outbreaks 


EN foot-and-mouth disease out- 

breaks in England so far this year 
are thought to have been caused by 
infection introduced from the Con- 
tinent, probably by birds. Kent, 
Essex, Devon, Durham, Hampshire, 
Norfolk, East Suffolk and East Sussex 
are mentioned particularly by the 
Ministry. There is nothing that 
farmers can do to safeguard their 
animals from infection brought into 
this country by birds. All they can do 
is to watch for lameness and, in the 
case of cattle, slobbering at the 
mouth and a drop in milk yield. 
Suspicions so aroused should, of 
course, be immediately notified to the 
local police. 


Study of Small Farms 


AM glad to see that N.F.U. head- 

quarters will now gather first-hand 
information from individual small 
farmers about their difficulties in 
making a reasonable livelihood. There 
has been much talk in generalities 
about the difficulties of small farmers, 
but we do not know at all accurately 
how far they fall behind, possibly 
through no fault of theirs, in the 
forward march of technical efficiency 
in the farming industry. Some small 
farmers who do apply modern tech- 
niques in the intensive management 
of grass land and who grow for them- 
selves a few acres of kale and other 
valuable fodder crops to economise in 
the purchase of feeding-stuffs are 
managing quite well to-day. I am 
afraid they are the exceptions. The 
N.F.U. may be able to tell us how much 
of the small farmers’ difficulties are 
due to technical deficiencies. The 
union might even go so far as to form 
self-help groups and assist each group 
to employ a technical adviser to help 
them galvanise the farms into a 
better state of economy. 


Scotland’s Tillage 


ORE wheat and barley but less 

oats are being grown in Scotland 
this year. The potato acreage is down 
compared with last year, no doubt 
because of the difficulties which some 
growers experienced in-clearing the 
1956 main crops at satisfactory prices. 
There is more rotation grass and 
clover in Scotland this year; dairy 
cattle numbers have been reduced 
slightly, but the cows in milk have 
increased again. There are more beef 
cattle bringing the total of all cattle 
to a slightly higher figure than a year 
ago. Sheep numbers are well up and so 
are the pigs and poultry. 

CINCINNATUS. 


| ) 
} 
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20/- bottle - 


FINDLATER. MACKIE, TODD & CO. LT. 
LONDON WI 


A gracious welcome to your guests 


Also Magnums 40/- 
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ESTABLISHED 1823 


10/6 half-bottle 


A] Swimming Pool ? » 


INEXPENSIVE 
AND 


GIVES YEARS OF PLEASURE 


RELATIVELY 


Details from BATTLE 


WORK CAN BE 
BEGUN AT 
SHORT NOTICE 


The Famous 


TARPEN 


Wry rol 


RUTHERFORD 


CONSTRUCTION COMPANY = LIMITED 


SUSSEX 


Price inc. 
25 ft. cable 
from 


£16 


%* Granted the Royal Horticultural Society’s Award of Merit. 
* Gives clean secateur cut. 
* Specially designed for outdoor use. 
* Both handles completely insulated. 


Write for illustrated /eaflet:- 


TARPEN ENGINEERING CO. LTD. 12 


Ixworth House, 


Ixworth Place, London, S.W.3 Tel. KENsington 3491 (7 lines) 


7) 
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WINTER round voyages to 
South American SUNSHINE 


by S.S. ALCANTARA 


Book for the 43-day round voyage to Buenos Aires by 
‘““ALCANTARA”’ leaving Southampton 15th December, 
spending Christmas and New Year at sea in southern sunshine. 
Ports of call include: 

Vigo, Lisbon, Madeira, Las Palmas, Recife, Salvador, Rio de Janeiro, 
Santos, Montevideo, using ship as hotel during 5 days’ stay at 
Buenos Aires. 


or 
in the New Year 


make the 47-day round voyage to Buenos Aires by 
““ALCANTARA ”’ leaving Southampton on 5th February. 
Ports of call include: 

Vigo, Lisbon, Madeira, Las Palmas, Recife, Salvador, Rio de Janeiro, 
Santos, Montevideo, using ship as hotel during 5 days’ stay at 
Buenos Aires. 


For further information apply to your Travel Agent or 


ROYAL MAIL LINES 


Royal Mail House, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. MAN 0522 
America House, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1. WHI 9646 
WML 
MMMM“ Wn, 
WHMIS E*, Willa 
iC LE T* WW: 
EIANS UY; Ud 


| 
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Indispensable in- 
* Cocktails 

*® Fruit Salads 

* Grape Fruit etc. 


OINTREAU 


Sole Importers: 


W. Glendenning ¢ Sons Ltd. Newcastle upon Tyne 6 


and you will enjoy an apéritif | 
with an authentic french accent: 


LILLET 


Pronounced “Lilly’”’ by the Anglais, this truly 


Gallic aperitif is sweeter than dry, yet drier than 
sweet. Accordingly it makes an irresistible 
appeal to the British taste for compromise! - 
Enjoy it by itself—or with soda if you like to 
prolong the pleasure. (iced, of course). 


MAKE YOUR FAMILY 
SELF-RELIANT 


Who takes your children to school? Who carries 

home that heavy shopping? Your wife, no doubt, but 

not in your car. Give her a second thought, buy a second 

car that will do 50 miles per gallon, cruise at 50 m.p.h. and 

yet costs only £5 per year in Tax. Very safe to drive and easy for 

parking. This is real motoring economy. This is the Reliant 
Regal Mk.111. 


YOU second Car 


50 miles per gallo 
£5 Annual Tax 
Low Insurance 


FRELIAN 
REGAL Mk.i11 


London Distributor: 


Glanfield Lawrence (Highbury) Ltd. 
Reliant House, 28-32 Highbury Corner, London, N.5. 


RELIANT ENGINEERING CO. (TAMWORTH) LTD. 
TWO GATES, TAMWORTH, STAFFS. 
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HE ESTATE MARKET 


HINTS ON 


BUYING A 


COUNTRY HOUSE 


"XRKOM the beginning of August 
+ until the middle of September is 
L ostensibly a quiet time so far as 
ie property market is concerned, for 
tate agents prefer not to arrange 
ictions for this period owing to the 
psence on holiday of potential 
\dders. But private sales of country 
buses continue, and one agent sur- 
tised me the other day by saying 
jat, in fact, he issued more orders to 
lew in August than in any other 
lonth. His explanation for this state 
{ afiairs was that many intending 
yers arrange to spend part of their 
immer holiday house-hunting in the 
ppe of being able to find a suitable 
toperty to buy and move into before 
xe autumn mists begin to exercise a 
epressing effect and make outside 
ainting virtually impossible. 


“LOSING ONE’S EYE” 


LTHOUGH there are advantages 
in moving into a new home when 
1e weather is dry and the evenings 
re long enough to give one time for 
yme of the numerous odd jobs that 
ill need to be done not only in the 
ouse but in the garden as well, 
bviously it would be a grave mistake 
7 buy a property unless one was sure 
aat it approximates to one’s needs 
nd taste. Indeed, those who have had 
0 experience of house-hunting prob- 
bly cannot conceive of any sane per- 
om allowing himself to be landed 
ith something totally unsuitable. 
sut those who have spent weeks of 
ruitless search without having been 
ble to find what they want will 
now how easy it is to lose one’s eye; 
nd, indeed, of all the pitfalls that lie in 
yait for the unwary house-hunter I 
hink that this is the most insidious. I 
ave told the story before, but per- 
aps it bears repeating, of a friend, 
yho, having firmly made up his mind 
hat what he wanted was a small 
Jueen Anne farm-house with up to 
0 acres of garden and paddock, found 
imself the not-so-proud owner of a 
seudo-Elizabethan mansion and 35 
cres. Admittedly the larger establish- 
nent cost less than he had been pre- 
ared to pay for his ideal, but that was 
mall consolation, for it took him four 
ears to get rid of the place and he 
iropped £3,000 in the process. 


_ SURVEYORS’ TESTS 


SSUMING, however, that one is 
clear in one’s own mind that the 
roperty that one contemplates buy- 
ng is suitable to one’s needs and taste 
nd that the purchase price and out- 
foings are within one’s means, the 
irst step is to have the house vetted by 
. qualified surveyor. Not only will he 
xamine the building for signs of 
tructural damage or decay, but he 
vill also test roofs, wiring, pipes and 
trains, all or any of which, if not in 
rood order, can lead to considerable 
xpense. 

Faulty electrical wiring, in particu- 
ar, can be costly, as well as extremely 
langerous; moreover, insurance com- 
anies are not likely to issue a policy 
ainst damage by fire unless the elec- 
Tical equipment conforms to the 
suppliers’ regulations. It is also worth 
earing in mind that the responsibility 
yf Water Boards ends at the point 
where the supply leaves the water- 
nain, and that should an underground 
ipe supplying garden or stables spring 
u leak, the onus of repair falls on the 
ywner, who, if he does not have it 
‘epaired, may + be summoned for 
wasting water. A similar situation 
*xists with drains. If, for example, 
shey are not of the size required by 
the local authority—and in the case of 
Id houses it is more than likely that 
they will not be—there is a likelihood 
hat in due course the fact will be 


discovered’and that the local author- | 


ity will demand their removal and 
replacement. 


NAYLOR-LEYLAND ESTATE 
SALE 


N important auction of agricul 


tural land scheduled to take place | 


on September 24 is that of the Naylor- 


Leyland estate which covers 2,230 | 


acres near Southport, Lancashire, and 
which has a rent roll of £7,651 a year, 


The property is for sale by direction of | 


Messrs. Smalley Estates and includes 
20 rich arable farms, accommodation 
lands and 13 cottages. It will be 
offered by Messrs. Hampton and Sons, 


who, on the same day, will submit 22 | 


ground rents in Southport and Wigan 


on behalf of Sir Vivyan Naylor- | 


Leyland. 
The auction of the 
estate and part of the Warleigh estate 


near Bath, Somerset, held recently by | 


Messrs. John D. Wood and Co. and 
Messrs. Clutton, Hippisley and Floyd, 


was an inconclusive affair, for three of | 
the farms had been sold beforehand to | 
tenants, and a fourth was withdrawn, | 


as was Claverton Manor. However, 
several of the smaller lots offered were 
disposed of under the hammer, among 
them a detached cottage, which was 
knocked down to a London buyer for 
£875, the market garden attached 
to Warleigh Manor, which although 
let on lease fetched £500, and two 
pasture fields totalling 3$ acres which 
fetched £400. 


£146 AN ACRE FOR FARM 


HERE was keen bidding the other 

day when Messrs. Jackson-Stops 
and Staff's Chester office went to 
auction with various freehold agricul- 
tural properties in Mollington and 
Saughall, near Chester, on behalf of 
Mr. W. Adrian Robertson, The most 
important lot included was a T.T. at- 
tested dairy farm of 102 acres, offered 
with possession. In spite of the fact 
that the land included only one service 
cottage, the bidding began at £10,000 
and rose swiftly until it reached 
£14,900, representing an average price 
of about £146 an acre. Three fields of 
grazing, totalling 34 acres together, 
also attracted spirited competition 
before they were withdrawn at figures 


that represented an overall average of: 


£142 an acre. They were sold im- 
mediately after the auction to a local 
farmer. 


MARQUESS OF LANSDOWNE 
TO SELL FARM 


| See ara have been given 
by the Marquess of Lansdowne to 
Messrs. Curtis and Henson and Messrs. 
Rooke, Hobbs and Co. to sell Black- 
lands, a farm of 272 acres, near Calne, 
Wiltshire. The first-named of these 
agents have also been entrusted with 
the sale of two Oxfordshire proper- 
ties: Showell Farm, which covers 425 
acres near Chipping Norton, and. the 
Manor House at Sandford St. Martin, 
which. Lord Sandford is offering 
privately with or without the home 
farm. 

From Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley comes news of the sale, in 
advance of auction, of Weston, a 
mixed farm of 344 acres at Chard, 
Somerset, with a manor house partly 
dating from 1583, T.T. attested 
buildings, a bailiff’s house and four 
cottages. Messrs. F. L. Hunt and Sons 
were co-agents. 

Another West-Country sale effec- 
ted in advance of auction was that 
of Ladyswood, a farm of 159 acres at 
Malmesbury, Wiltshire, the agents in 
this case being Messrs. John D. Wood 
and Co. and Messrs. J. P. Sturge and 
Sons. 

PROCURATOR. 


Claverton | 
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IMAGINE ME WITH 


A NEW topacco! 


I’d never have believed it possible, but now I’ve tried 
taken place. It 
It shows it sometimes pays to 


HICKORY the tevolution’s teally is 
extraotdinarily good. 
experiment, even with tobacco. Try some. John Sinclait’s ' 
Hickory, the Special Navy Cut, is manufactured with 
traditional skill from a unique blend of individually selected 


leaves. For cool slow smoking it is probably unequalled. 


A!'9Q+ IN ONE OUNCE VACUUM TINS 


Also in two ounce tins 


SPECIAL NAVY CUT 
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EST. 1866 


MAIDENHEAD 
(OPEN ALL DAY ON SATURDAYS) 


FINE QUALITY GEORGE | STOOL IN WALNUT. THE MULTI-COLOURED 
NEEDLEWORK IS DATED 1745. 
Dimensions: 1’ 10” length, 1’ 44” depth, 1’ 54” height. 


28, 30, 32, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE 
Tel. (3 lines) 223, 963-4 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


WM. YOUNG 


ANITOCES AND FINE ART 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


1, BELMONT STREET, ABERDEEN 


Telephone : Aberdeen 20739 
$15, LAWNMARKET, 
EDINBURGH 


A fine Sheraton'mahogany Dressing Table— 
interior fitted with mirror and compartments. 
Closed measurements:- Width 264”, Depth 
22”, Height 33”. £145. 


Antique Lead Garden Figure supporting Bird 
Bath. Height 293”. £65. 


Cables : Decore, Aberdeen 


276, WOODLANDS ROAD, 


GLASGOW 


century. 


P \HE 1 s I have chosen this 
week » a striking homo- 
geneit , present the local 

genius of EF id. The sceptic will 

ask for a de n, and the critic who 

can supply ild have to possess a 

million ey« 1d infinite ranges of 

consciousnes;. Kut a more limited 
critic can best by pointing to David 

Cecil's writin2s interests and 

suggesting that here is something 

finitely represcntative of a certain 
aspect of the English spirit which, 
alas, may b dually shrinking away 
as the soci! «tructure of our island 
community 1ges 

Just a at country houses, 


with thei dal formality, their 


URBANE CRITIC 


R. ‘ews by RICHARD CHURCH 


} 


critics to the most extravagant _ 
claims as prophets and priests, 
turned by him into a kind of cen! 
heating for the palace of his capac 
mind. He proclaims at once the vali 
of circumscription, and begins his boe 
by quoting some lines by Yeats whic 
emphasise the craftsmanship involve 
in the art of letters, rather than th 
messianic mystery of word- mongeriny 
He too sees literature as 
_ Such a form as Grecian goldsmith 
' make BI 
Of hammered gold and gol 
enamelling bs 
To keep a drowsy Emperor aol 
Oy set upon a golden bough to sin 
To lovds and ladies of Byzantium 


noble an mewhat melancholy Of wiat is past, or passing, or | 
parks, thei s of Classical borrow- come t 
AAA AAAAAAACAAAANAAAAAAAG 
T {NE ART OF READING. By David Cecil 
(Constable, 18s.) it 
i ie 

CA LES IN THE SUN.._By Lady Emily Lutyens | 


(Hart-Davis, 25s.) 


) ENGLISH COUNTRYSIDE IN COLOUR 


Phot hs by J. Allan Cash and A. F. Kersting: text by 
G. W. Stonier 
(Batsford, 16s.) 


LOYAL: 1939-1941. 


By William Jameson 


(Hart-Davis, 30s.) 


AAA" 

ings and contributions from 
foreign tr are falling into public 
commissio d utility purposes or 
disappeari ‘together, so the writer 
with an a »cratic sense of leisure, 
detachmer i dignified amateurism 
is being di: from the literary field. 


Lord Davi ecil is one such critic. 
His interes ‘es urbane, almost 18th- 
vppreciates above all 
qualities that of quietness, where 


knowledge discretion controls both 
range of ma‘'er and mode of express- 
ing it. Those readers who know his 


writing associate it with that of 


Cowper, | Austen, Madame de 
Sévigné, a the enduring letter- 
writers. A si:rewd coolness of disposi- . 
tion, the distillate of four centuries of 


privileged living in his famous family, 
marks all his work. It ensures that he 
shall express himself with the utmost 
lucidity and fastidiousness, under the 
further direction of a widely-informed 
common séiise, 


A RESERVED STANCE 
AS A: STYLIST 


Readers who detest esoteric 
literary snobbery, who demand that 
both poetry and prose shall be related 
always to the problems of man in 
society, the gregarious animal with 
attending responsibilities, will turn to 
Lord David Cecil’s essays with recog- 
nition and delight, even with relief. 
He never demands the impossible from 
us, and he never overstates a claim 
under the impulse of his enthusiasm. 
For indeed he is wholly enthusiastic, 
though he adopts a reserved stance as 
a stylist to control and even disguise 
that fine passion. 

All these qualities are displayed 
in his new collection of essays, The 
Fine Art of Reading (Constable, 18s.). 
It is characteristic that the first should 
be concerned with reading as a fine art. 
That cools us at once. The fire of 
words, which can drive some poets and 
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Whether Lord David Cecil, und 
this restrained compulsion, will kee 
a drowsy democracy awake is 
question for the sociologist rather tha 
the literary critic. Sufficient for me % 
emphasise here how wholly enjoyab 
are these essays, how quietly ilh 
minating both from the humane an 
the technical point of view. Especial 
I would commend those on Jar 
Austen, and the two on Walter de - 
Mare and Joseph Conrad. These la 
two are creative criticism that is like 
to be remembered and referred to coi 
stantly, as time passes and litera 
fashions piay their unreliable tric! 
with reputations. What he says abo 
these two men of genius is absolute, | 
so it seems, because he has the facult 
for reducing personal idiosyncrasy 1 
a minimum and banishing prejudic 
I doubt if clique-consciousness hi 
ever touched his spirit. In a wor 
where violent assertion, erratic do 
matism and chicanery are applaude 
David Cecil’s voice must sound © 
many ears as very still, very small. 
find it refreshing for that very qualit 
and am thankful for its gift of grac 


ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONTAC 
WITH BUDDHISM 


From the same vanishing cultur 
stratum of society comes Lady Emi 
Lutyens. It will be remembered ho 
in the earlier volume of autobiograpl 
called A Blessed Girl, she gave viv 
portraits of her father, Lord Lytt 
the poet, and her grandfather, Bulw 
Lytton the historical novelist. Th 
Victorian world was seen by her fre 
within its aristocratic enclosure, and 
proved to be just as human as t 
world pictured by Dickens and Thac 
eray, Trollope and George Eliot. F 
example, the young author’s conta 
with the almost notorious eccent 
and poet Wilfred Scawen Blunt show 
him to be a cloven-hooved charact 

Her new volume, Candles in | 


im (Hart-Davis, 25s.), deals with 
ore abstract matters. In 1910 she 
is driven by her emotional and spirit- 
| needs to join the Theosophical 
ciety, founded when Madame 
lavatsky came from America in 1875 
(th a modified version of the teach- 
gs of the Buddha, to offer it as a 
Ive for the sores of the Western 
Jorld. At the time this teaching 
ade a considerable impact upon our 
wbitual European materialism, and 
Jere has since been serious talk of 
le young Hindu mystic Krishnamurti 
‘ing accepted as a latter-day Messiah. 
fter a vain effort to make a sub- 
antial evangelism in this country, 
rishnamurti went to the United 
tates. The foundation of the Order 
‘the Star became world-wide, and we 
ad about its activities in this book. 
radually Krishnamurti withdrew 
mself from the administrative 
‘sponsibilities involved. He was an 
lijah rather than an Elisha, and 
tterly he preached the doctrine of 
munciation of all worldly commit- 
lent, and even of the severing of 


MAAAAA AA 221 
Mr. Howard Spring is on holiday 
and will resume his reviews of 

new books shortly 

AAA AAA AAA 


mily ties. This could not appeal to 

woman of Lady Emily Lutyens’s 
mperament, with its warmth, its 
-dour, its devotion to her husband 
ad friends. 

But even so, she ends her book 
ith the remark about Krishnamurti, 
I feel there is a bond between us 
hich nothing can ever break. For 
¢ he will always remain unique—the 
arest and most beautiful being I 
uve ever come across, the perfect 
ower of humanity.”” Such a senti- 
ent reveals another aspect of the 
nglish genius, enlarging its tolerances 
id making a spiritual weapon of its 
pacity for detachment. 


ENGLAND PORTRAYED 


Our countryside is vanishing, as 
e know to our distress while we 
atch the growth of Subtopia in spite 
the efforts of town and country 
anners, and listen ‘to the outcry of 
ie historico-aesthetes who want to 
ve this “green and pleasant land’’ 
the eleventh hour. But the arterial 
ads roll on; and the ruthless needs 
motor transport, so much more 
iportant to the populace than static 
larms and ancient monuments, rub 
it the picturesque and the unique. 
on, Our rustic scene will not visibly 
ffer from that of the Middle West in 
ie United States, or the autobahn 
ains of western Germany. Mean- 
hile The English Countryside in 
slour (Batsford, 16s.) offers photo- 
aphs by J. Allan Cash and A. F. 
ersting representative of the 
lequered counties, while Mr. Stonier’s 
mentary offers in poetic words a 
rt of verbal camera flash as he 
oves rapidly over the scenes depicted. 
is gift for humorous juxtaposing of 
enificant oddities has never been 
ore vividly exercised. 


A FAMOUS SHIP 


No comment on the English 
nius would be adequate without a 
ference to the sea, that mobile 
amework to our capacities. Admiral 
meson has given us a detailed 
story of the adventures of the 
yk Royal during the last war in Ark 
oyal, 1939-1941 (Hart-Davis, 30s.). 
e was in her, and his story is first- 
ind. He reviews the hunt for the 
raf Spee, the Battle of the River 
late and the sinking of the Bismarck. 
ne fatal Norwegian campaign is 
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discussed, and also the unhappy affair 
of the French fleet at Oran and Dakar. 
This is an authoritative story, well 
told and factual. 


————— & 
HERONS, SWANS AND 
GEESE 


OLUME VI of Dr. David A, 

Bannerman’s monumental The 
Birds of the British Isles, illustrated by 
George E. Lodge (Oliver and Boyd, 
63s.), deals with some of the most 
interesting birds on the British list— 
the herons, the flamingo, the swans, 
the geese and the sheld-ducks. The 
illustrations are somewhat uneven in 
quality (by no means all of them are 
as successful as, for example, the one 
of the purple heron), but the text is as 
informative and readable as ever. 

Though the personality of the 
author, welding a myriad facts and 
observations into a coherent whole, is 
its predominant feature, this work is 
in a sense the achievement of hundreds 
of observers, some living, some dead, 
on whose experience he has drawn, 
This aspect of it is underlined in the 
present volume by the number of 
essays by both British and foreign 
experts on particular features of 
particular birds. Professor van Oordt, 
for example, writes on the nesting and 
migration of the spoonbill in Holland, 
Hugh M. S. Blair on the famous 
Coto Dofiana heronry in Andalusia 
and Professor N. A. Gladkov on the 
nesting of the flamingo in Russia. 
And there are accounts by the Earl of 
Ilchester of the Abbotsbury swannery, 
by G. K. Yeates of the nesting of the 
whooper swan and the pink-footed 
goose in Iceland, and by R. A. H. 
Coombes of the decline of the brent 
goose in Europe during the present 
century. It is generally agreed that 
this decline was started by a decrease 
of the bird’s favourite food, eel 
grasses of the genus Zosteva, and that 
matters were made worse by excessive 
shooting. For the past two and a half 
years the brent goose has been pro- 
tected throughout Great Britain. 
How much better if we had followed 
the United States’ example, which 
Mr. Coombes quotes, and given it 
protection as long ago as 1933! 


Strange Legends 

One of the charms of Dr. Banner- 
man’s work is the amount of out-of- 
the-way information he has contrived 
to include in it. To give only two 
examples: according to the Scotich- 
vonicon, in the year 1416 a pair of 
storks came to Scotland and nested on 
top of the church of St. Giles in 
Edinburgh; and, if one can believe 
certain writers on natural history of an 
older generation, the common heron 
exudes from its feet and legs an oil 
with a peculiar odour that attracts 
fish to within striking distance of its 
bill, ee AT 


PROBLEMS OF NATURE 
CONSERVATION 


WEALTH of information of 

interest to students of nature 
conservation is contained in the 
Proceedings of the sixth technical 
meeting of the International Union 
for the Conservation of Nature and 
Natural Resources held in Edinburgh 
last year, which is published by the 
Society for the Promotion of Nature 
Reserves and may be obtained from 
the Nature Conservancy at 19, 
Belgrave-square, S.W.1, for 26s. 4d., 
post free. Among the subjects dealt 
with are the management of nattre 
reserves; including wild-fowl refuges, 
the effects of myxomatosis on pre- 
dators of the rabbit and on vegetation, 
the rehabilitation of areas devastated 
by open-cast and ironstone mining, and 
the recultivation of sand, gravel and 
clay pits. There are also papers on 
various problems of rehabilitation 
arising from erosion and on the 
importance of ecological principles in 
the planning and designing of land- 
scapes. Many of the papers are 
printed in both English and French, 
some in English only and others only 
in French. 
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By Appointment Antique Dealers to the late Queen Mary 


MALLETT 


AND SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE, CLOCKS AND SILVER 


. a Wi = oe 
AN UNUSUAL PAIR OF SMALL HEPPLEWHITE MAHOGANY TUB CHAIRS, 
COVERED IN PALE GREEN LEATHER. Circa 1775. 

Overall height of back 2 ft. 9 ins, 


40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 4527 and 6738 Cablegrams: Mallettson, London 


Ancient Greek red figure Lekythos by the Bowdoin Painter. 
Nike bending towards a hydria. ¢. 480-470 B.C. 
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Translucent white jade bowl and covert. 
Chien Lung, 1736-1795. 
Width 8 inches 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
YO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN To 
MEDALLISTS 


ee 


PERIOD SILVER > SJEWEEEERY 
CLASSIC ANTIQUITIES : PAINTI 
COINS, MEDALS AND DI 


5, 6 & 7 KING STREET, ST. JAME 


Tel. WHI tehall 5275 (5 lines). Cables: 


I 
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seis 


Freight 10% inches. 
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George I silver bowl. London, date 1724. 
Maker George Wickes. 
Weight 10.55 ounces.. Diameter 6 inches. 
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“Old Hétel de Ville, St. Omer” by Thomas Shotter Boys. 1803-1874. 


Watercolour drawing 20 by 16 inches. Signed and dated 1866. 
Exhib. NW. Soc. 1866 No. 205, 


THE LIME POR WINTER 


HE pouched back breaking the line of the sheath silhouette is 
one recurring motif in the London couture shows. In its most 
emphatic form it is shown for sleeveless cocktail and day 

resses in limp fabrics with tight skirts and high neck-lines, often 
fith horizontal slits in front close to the throat. Suits also sometimes 
ave these bloused backs on jackets which appear more squared 
bout the shoulders than they have been. Most jackets remain short 
nd loose with incurving waists and soft wide collars. The more 
lassic type of fitted suit remains, but looks less smart than those 
rith this soft blurred outline. 

Top coats fall. in moderate gores, frequently with wide revers 
nd collars of nutria or Persian lamb, and there is an occasional 
tted one in smooth cloth. Straight coats break the line by a belt 
‘r buttoned tabs placed on the hip line. Shaped pointed bands of 
ileated taffeta or double chiffon inlet at the waist embellish long 
heath evening dresses, as well as short ones, that are made from a 
lifferent fabric, in the same colour, re-embroidered lace, taffeta, fine 


(Right) White mink 
for a hip-length even- 
ing jacket that has 
three - quarter - length 
sleeves and a narrow 
collar that folds away 
from the throat and 
is finished by a black 
ribbon bow (Bradleys) 


A cap-styled coiffure where the ends are curled 
in points over the forehead and the waves care- 


fully twined (Antoine) 


supple wool or charmeuse. On the long 
dresses the folded waistband becomes a panel 
that streams to the hem on one side. 

Skirts are shorter on suits and straight 
as darts. For dresses they are equally straight, 
if a trifle longer. Some of the smartest of the 
short evening dresses are pleated so that they 
blouse over a tight waist, or wide loops of 
taffeta set below the waist break the sym- 
metry in front. Ronald Paterson shows a 
very chic long-sleeved black lace with two 
broad taffeta loops, also black, in front of the 
narrow skirt; a brilliant red and gold 
brocade is looped all round in tiers from hip- 
level to a few inches above the hem. Hardy 
Amies drapes silk jersey in dipping curves 
all down the back from the low curved neck- 
line to the hem and sweeps the folds up in 
front to the hips. This dress has the fashion- 
able high collarless bodice in front. A slim 
red jersey day dress is elaborately draped 
across immediately below the waist in front. 

White satins and taffetas faintly tinged 
with yellow, pink, lilac or blue have made 
some of the most successful of the long 
formal evening dresses. Ronald Paterson 
shows one, in the colour of old ivory, with 
a backward flow to the skirt; Hardy Amies, 
a sheath of pale shell pink. Stiebel’s wide- 
skirted lavender taffeta is twined with faint Jacket in Canadian squirrel dyed a rich cocoa brown with diagonal working of the skins and tuxedo fronts. 
pink and he gives a café-au-lait satin a wide It is waisted and the sleeves can be folded back up to the elbows (The National Fur Co.) 
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discreet dark colours or black for his daytime clothes. In contrast, his 
evening clothes are gorgeously coloured. A coarse canvas wool is very — 
smart in a dim olive green and amethyst. Town suits with short jackets _ 
and flat fur collars are often double-breasted and have the waist barely © 
indicated, or there may be two mitred bands laid one above the other above ~ 
the waist in front of the jackets or on the hem of the jacket at the back. 
These are loose jackets, but considerable detail built-in gives them straighter 
fronts than baci: and curving outlines rather than straight. Coats hang 
straight with half belts at hip level placed at the back, or a band will run 
all round. Woo cx dresses are beltless sheaths cut out to a modest oval or 
square neckline \ ith small sleeves, as plain as they possibly can be, but 
impeccably cut. Light silk jerseys and satin chiffons are elaborately | 
draped for cock ‘ail dresses and also for a lovely ankle-length ball dress in 
shell pink that as a cascade of drapery on one side. A dinner dress with 
long full black . -lvet skirt and jet embroidered black chiffon bodice with 
long clinging sk ves and low cut oval neck is the picture dress at its most 
successful. ‘ 

Michael cre: tes cloth jumper dresses and moulded one-piece dresses of 
complete simpi. ity and the utmost chic. He shows them under jackets 
and the line is »-strained, the colour is grey or greige or bronze brown and 
the cloth is smco'h and closely woven. The subtle cut moulds the figure and 
decoration is <) olied by occasional well-placed buttons or mitred inlet 


taffeta stole of the faintest pink taf- 
feta, a lovely scheme of muted shades. 
Apart from these gala dresses evening 
colours have been strong, violet, coral 
and flamingo pink, with a gorgeous 
sharp Chinese yellow and gold bro- 
cade at Hardy Amies’s, rose satin with 
a deeper rose at Stiebel’s and Chinese 
red at Michael’s for a sheath shaped in 
the manner of the ’30s with a low 
square back and narrow, ankle-length 
skirt. 


HE fluffy mohair coats have 

been a noticeable feature of 
these London shows. This Ascher 
fabric is incredibly light; one version 
has a shaggy surface, another a curl 
in the yarn. Both are blended with 
nylon and made up as coats in lilac, 
hibiscus red, tangerine tinged with 
brilliant pink and a warm caramel. 
The fabric isso light that deep folds and 
gores can swing out from the shoul- 
ders to a wide hem-line without any 
heaviness. 

Ronald Paterson gave his 
cocktail coat of curled mohair in 
tangerine pink a bolero-shaped back 
above a tie at the waist, and he 
lined it with chiffon of the same 
colour which matched the sheath 
dress. The same fluffy fabric in 
caramel colour made a waist-length 
hooded jacket with deep armholes 
worn Over a dress that had swinging 
folds in front of the skirt and a plain 
close fitting bodice with a curving 
neckline and small sleeves. Michael 
uses one with a shaggy surface in 
grey and black plaid and belts in the 
voluminous folds of the long coat. 
Michael Sherard shows a_ cherry 
coloured mohair with a curled surface 
for a very full cocktail coat over a 
tucked and pleated jumper suit in the 
same shade. Another in mauve is 
sewn with mauve velvet bows and 
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bands. His suits appear definitely 
squarer about the shoulders with | 
wide, soft collars and revers on the 
easy fitting shorter jackets that are ; 
constructed with the minimum of | 
seaming. Skirts are left narrow and | 
jackets short with the focus of | 
interest about the shoulders and the: 
outline tapering away to the hems. | 

For his jackets and dresses Ronald | 
Paterson follows the shape of aj 
Chinese vase called a chia, which | 
means that the short jackets or! 
bodices button down a narrow panel 
in front, ending on the natural waist- 
line with a four-inch band curving 
away each side below. Shoulders on) 
suits have been noticeably broadened. | 
Tunic effects are obtained on the} 
dresses in light silks by overskirts: 
slashed on each side to the waist, | 
revealing the tight underskirt. These’ 
are the dresses with sleeveless bodices, 
high cut in front, either low or high’ 
at the back, that blouse over the! 
tight swathed waistbands at the back) 
and are the newest silhouette. 

Victor Stiebel, showing at 
Jacqmar’s, designs elegant three- 
quarter-length pyramid-shaped coats 
in smooth cloth over slender supple 
suits where no line is overstated. 
Long top coats with full caped backs, 
look most dramatic and the coats of 
both lengths are fur-trimmed, black 
with nutria being a favourite scheme. 
Coatings are soft and thick with a 
bloom on the surface. Yokes that 
cross over at the back in folds and 
then continue as a tie in front are a 
novel treatment of the fashionable 
close neckline introduced on tweed 
coats, on dresses in fine, smooth woo 
and again on theatre coats in fluores- 
cent coloured taffeta or satin. Bril- 
liant shades as well as the many faint 
pastels that Stiebel blends so subtly 
make a sharp contrast with the day: 


worn over a mauve velvet chiffon White beaver showing the new contours: folds falling behind the time colours—predominantly black 
sheath, also closely pleated. arms, low-set sleeves and a wide collar that can be folded away and all the sombre browns and greys 
Hardy Amies, as always, favours from the throat or pulled up round the ears (S. London) P. Joyce REYNOLDS. 


